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Market Battles 
to Stop Slide 


iews into good news 


After the editors grind it 
out, Sonoco grinds it up. 

More than 900,000,000 
pounds of waste paper every 
year. 

From that, we make more 
than 300 specialty grades of 
paper. 

Which we use, in turn, 
to make inexpensive products 
that replace expensive ones. 

Paper cones, for the 
textile industry, that replaced 
expensive and cumbersome 
wooden ones. 


Fibre cores for paper 
and plastics that replace 
expensive metal cores. 

Concrete forms and 
pitch-impregnated fibre pipe 
for the construction industry. 
And underground vaults for 
the utility industry. 

And hundreds of other 
paper and plastic products 
that fill specific needs of 
industry. Products that cut 
costs, improve efficiency, make 
new ideas possible. Products 
that do practically everything 


but run cars and trucks, which 
we leave to the Sunoco gas and 
oil people. 

Learn what we do. Write 
Sonoco Products Company, 

Dept. SL, Hartsville, S.C. 

29550 for our free booklet. 

And remember, when 
ou look at tomorrow’s 
eadlines. That every cloud 
has a silver lining. 

Sonoco Produc ts Co mpany. 
Innovators in paper MB 
and plastics. 
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You want to provide for the years to come. 

Should you talk with a firm 
that can buy stock in a matter of minutes? 


45 seconds to be exact. 

That's all the time it takes for R.S. 
Dickson, Powell, Kistler & Crawford 
to execute a typical market order 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
from any of their offices. 

“It almost takes longer to get 
to me when you're going through 
our name!" says Geddings H. 
Crawford, the man behind the 
ampersand. 

Speed when it's needed. 

“When speed is important, 
we can offer it," says Mr. Crawford. 
“Your order goes directly to the 
floor and can be completed 
within seconds. 

“We worked 
out a special system 
for this kind of 
service that is 
probably unequaled 
in the Southeast. 

Slowness when 
it's needed. 

"But that 

doesn't mean that 
we do everything at 
the speed of light. 

“We take the 
time we believe 
necessary to do the 
job right—whether 


it's advising you on your personal 
portfolio or helping corporations 
find new financing. 

"From where I stand, I'd say 
we take more time to understand. 

To understand you and your 
special needs. To explain avenues 
that might help you reach your 
objectives. 

Knowledge is the key. 

“We're a regional investment 
banking firm. First of all, that means 
we've taken years getting to know 
our area in great depth. It's the area 
e have a vested interest in. 

'And because we're involved 
in most aspects of the 
* financial world, we can 
t bring a lot of 
specialized 
experience to bear 
on your needs. 

“Call your 
office of Dickson, 
Powell. They'd like 
to spend some 
time getting to 
know you." 

R.S. Dickson, 
Powell, Kistler & 
Crawford: Putting 
the professionals 
together for you. 

Ged e/r/^s H. Crawford, the man behind the ampersand, 
talks about lime and how to use it 



R.S. Dickson, Powell, Kistlert&J Crawfbtti 

Member New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Charlotte, Fayetteville, High Point, Kinston, Raleigh, N.C. 
Columbia, S.C., New York City, Atlanta, Georgia 
Executive Offices/Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Superior Motors Inc. 

"The Little Profit Dealer" 
Pontiac • Buick • Winnebago 
Orangeburg, S.C. 

Phone 534-1123 
Columbia Number 256-0200 


D-18 BRAVE 

Your best buy 
in low cost motor homes 



• Completely self-contained 

• Packed with values • Dual 
rear wheels • Full kitchen with 
stove, oven, refrigerator • Full 
bath & shower • Big 318 C.l. 
Dodge V-8 engine • Power 
steering • Power brakes • Much, 
much more! 

'WfNNEMift 

Go the Winnebago mute. 
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I. JENKINS MIKELL, JR. 



• Life Insurance 

• Pension Plans 

• Group Insurance 

• Health Insurance 

• Annuities 


New York Life Insurance Co. 
S.C.N. Center, Main St. 

P.O. Box 11803 
Columbia, S.C. 29211 
252-5657 




“Seeing Is believing” 
says Charles Coody 


Nestled fn among verdant fairways, rolling greens 
and pristine lakes, Errol Estate Inn and Country 
Club is one of the most luxurious golf resorts in 
the country. 

Central Florida was designed by nature for the 
perfect vacation. We just added to it: an 18-hole 
championship golf course by master designer Joe 
Lee and home of Masters Champion and Touring 
Pro Charles Coody; gourmet cuisine by Master Chef 
Manfred Hacker, former Chef to the Queen of 
England; and a magnificent Club House, a master 
stroke of architectural design, with professional 
tennis courts, swimming and fishing. 

Write or call today and see why we believe Errol 
Estate Inn and Country Club is the place for you. 

Errol Estate Inn 

and Country Club 


P. 0. Box 1208 Apopka, Fla. 32703 305/886-5000 


Represented by: Hetland & Stevens, Inc. 


,.S™d£SFROM BEHIND 
THE PALMETTOS 

E. A. Gregory is one in a million. He is one of the few people 
around who can give an on-the-scene account of the Aiken 
“snobs” of yesteryear, and he tells 
the story with humor, insight and 
intelligence reminiscent, we think, 
of Mark Twain’s. A particularly re¬ 
markable credit to Gregory was his 
apparent ability to remain at 
teasing distance from society. He 
disclosed to us that he once was 
approached by a committee of 
ladies urging him to run for city 
council. “Instead of thanking them 
for the honor, I answered, display¬ 
ing immaturity, that I thought I de¬ 
served something higher! I blush 
when I think about that now . . . . ” 

Aiken’s winter residents sparked 
quite a bit of parlor conversation 
around the state. Because of 
Gregory, that conversation should be delightfully revived. 

“It has more of an authentic atmosphere than any other place 
of its kind in South Carolina. It isn’t ‘plastic.’ ” 

That was one of the state’s foremost socialites (we promise) 
commenting on Downunder Columbia. You don’t have to wait for 
Downunder’s authentic atmosphere to grow on you. As you walk 

down the bare plank hall¬ 
way and look up at the 
musty utility pipes lining 
the ceiling, you get the dis¬ 
tinct impression of being in 
somebody’s basement. But 
a lot goes on in that base¬ 
ment; you will find good 
food, good entertainment 
and quality shoppes. As 
Writer John Watson points 
out, it may well be the kind 
of thing needed to preserve 
the interior of the capital 
city in the future. 

Veteran Journalist Tom Hamrick was obviously concerned 
about the adverse effect the very presence of his VD article in 
Sandlapper could have on readers. To put it politely: It ain’t a 
kosher subject. Hamrick has little to fear, actually, because he 
presents a convincing story that is above reproach. We think his is 
the most comprehensive study to date on one of the most com¬ 
municable diseases in the state. VD strikes all levels of society. The 
more aware people become, the better our chance of conquering 
the plague. 
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NEXT MONTH IN 
SANDLAPPER 



A SLIPPERY, FISHY BUSINESS 
By Tom Hamrick 

ALPINE DOGS 
INVADE SUNNY CAROLINA 
By Katharine Boling 

CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

• Art • Theatre 

• Music • Sports 

• Lectures • Dance 



CHESS ON THE RISE 
By Daniel E. Harmon 

GRANDMA KNEW 
ALL ABOUT HEALTH FOODS 
By Mary Hassage 

and many other 
interesting articles 

• Tours 

• Fairs 

• Horse Shows 


READERS' 

COMMENTS 

Sandlapper welcomes letters to 
the editor on matters of general in¬ 
terest. We ask that the letters be 
held to 150 words or less. Excerpts 
from this month’s letters are pre¬ 
sented below. 


Thank you for your fine present¬ 
ation of my article, “Lt. Gen. 
Richard Heron Anderson” [Novem¬ 
ber 1972]. There are two errors I 
would like to point out, however. 
In the caption by the picture of 
Gen. Kershaw, it is stated that he 
presided over the antebellum state 
senate. As stated in text, Gen. Ker¬ 
shaw presided over this body after 
the war. In the caption by the illus¬ 
tration of the Winchester Pike ac¬ 
tion, it is stated that this engage¬ 
ment “was part of the 1864 Shenan¬ 
doah Valley campaign in which 
Anderson . . . repeatedly thwarted 
Grant’s offensives against the Con¬ 
federate capital.” Berryville was 
Anderson’s only general engage¬ 
ment in the valley, and the battles 
in which he encountered and 
stopped Grant’s drives to Rich¬ 
mond all occurred in the vicinity of 
that city, not in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Thank you again for your 
fine presentation and good illustra¬ 
tions. 

Joseph C. Elliott 

Ninety Six, South Carolina 


I enjoyed being reminded again 
of the lost corpse story about 
Andrew Jackson Sr. I know Mrs. 
Floyd and admire her historical 
studies. There is a slight error of 
fact in her account of the Jacksons’ 
arrival in America. The following is 
the account in the unpublished 
Leslie Family history: 

“About 1750 to 1755 six 


Hutchinson sisters married at 
Comick Fergue, County Antrim, 
Ireland. In 1750 Margaret was 
married to George McKemie. 

Later Mary was married to John 
Leslie; and in 1755 Sarah be¬ 
came the wife of Samuel Leslie. 

The other three sisters each 
married. Jane to James Craw¬ 
ford; Grace to James Crow and 
Elizabeth to Andrew Jackson. 

In 1755, McKemie, Sam 
Leslie, John Leslie, James Craw¬ 
ford, James Crow and their 
families came to America and 
settled in Lancaster County, Pa. 

In 1757, all except John Leslie 
and his family, on account of 
the French and Indian War, 
came to Lancaster County, 
South Carolina to what is 
known as the Waxhaws. In 1765, 
Jackson and Elizabeth came 
from Antrim, Ireland to Ameri¬ 
ca in company with a Hutchin¬ 
son brother. They landed in 
Charleston and made their way 
up the river to their relatives in 
Lancaster County, South Caro¬ 
lina.” 

I am descended from Samuel 
Leslie and his second wife, a Miss 
Craig. 


c JtUicwle, 

WALNUT GROVE 
PLANTATION 1765 

UP* mJNTPV HEPITA6L 



SPA£1AJ>JBUIE?G (COUNTY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


South of Spartanburg at intersection 
1-26 and U.S. 221. Open March 1 
through November 30; December 1 
through February 28 Sunday after¬ 
noons or by appointment. Hours Tues- 
day-Saturday 11-5; Sundays 2-5. Adults 
$2.00; students $1.00. For informa¬ 
tion, call Spartanburg 576-6546, or 
write Walnut Grove Plantation, Rt. 1, 
_ Roebuck, S.C. 29376. __ 

I continue to enjoy your fine 
magazine. 

Alex B. McFadden 
Assistant Dean of Faculties 
Valdosta State College 
Valdosta, Georgia 
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Our annual report business has 
shown an upward trend every year. Find 
out why This year, let Bryan’s print yours. 































































































IT ON 


By Tom Hamrick 




eferences to horrid syph¬ 
ilis and gonorrhea in a periodical 
which thousands of South Caro¬ 
lina teen-agers will be flipping 
through? 

This kind of talk in a family 
magazine? 

Shocking! 

Shocking? Now consider that 
15,312 South Carolinians were re¬ 
corded as victims of venereal disease 
last year. And public health offi¬ 
cials say it is possible that only 1 of 
10 cases surface for national statis¬ 
tical accounting—either via volun¬ 
tary admission or through clinical 
discovery—though in South Caro¬ 
lina, because of energetically pur¬ 
sued follow-through, the number 
could approximate one reported 
case in three. Not even the State 
Board of Health knows what the 
total really is. 

Among both teen-agers and their 
elders, the incidence rate of VD is 
growing like an unwanted weed. 
There were some 2,000 VD cases 
recorded among the 15- to 19-year- 
old set in 1966 in South Carolina. 
At the last available report, there 
were 3,473 known cases in that 
group. The people in the 20 to 24 
age bracket have also brought forth 
new highs, up from 3,300 cases six 
years ago to a newly reported total 


of 6,320. Together, these two 
youth groups represent 64 percent 
of the state’s recorded VD cases. 

Venereal disease (named for 
Venus, goddess of love) is really 
five separate diseases. Gonorrhea 
and syphilis are by all odds the 
most common. Lesser known, be¬ 
cause they are far less prevalent, are 
chancroid, granuloma inguinale and 
lymphogranuloma venereum. The 
latter three are not as readily trans¬ 
mitted as the two more bothersome 
public offenders. 

Who knows how venereal disease 
came about? The world has been 
blaming this ill of society on the 
other fellow for centuries. The 
French scorned it as the English 
disease; the English scoffed and 
decried it as the French disease. It 
is no respecter of pride nor people. 
Commoners fall victim, and kings 
and queens have sickened and died 
from it. It recognizes no religious, 
racial or age discriminations. 

One collection of academic 
thought points a finger of blame at 
Christopher Columbus, contending 
he took back to Europe far more 
than Indian beads. No ninth-grade 
history book says so, but it is pos¬ 
sible that his crew created the epi¬ 
demic which spread over Europe at 
the time and killed hundreds of per¬ 


sons. Yet, other historians and 
physicians submit that examination 
of Egyptian mummies indicates 
some of the early greats of the 
north Sahara were no strangers to 
venereal disease. 

Widespread as it was in times be¬ 
fore ours, it was not until 1840 that 
medical science could differentiate 
between syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Until then, it was just one illness 
insofar as medical knowledge could 
determine. And even after their 
identifications, it was npt until a 
half century later, in 1906, that a 
German bacteriologist named Au¬ 
gust von Wasserman devised a 
simple blood test to detect syphilis. 

Nobody talked about it, any¬ 
more than they would go around 
bragging that idiot Uncle Oscar was 
stored away in the attic. Neither in 
Victorian times, the Roaring 
Twenties nor the war-torn ’40s was 
it parlor conversation, nor news fit 
for the public press. Consequently, 
cases kept building; VD is a social 
problem which tends to increase it¬ 
self in the absence of individual 
understanding. It has been only in 
modern times that VD statistics 
have come into prominence. After 
World War II, intensive case find¬ 
ings and treatment began bringing 
the monster into daylight. 
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'South Carolina ranks an embarrassing 3rd in 
the nation in gonorrhea and 12th in syphilis/ 


T 

od 


oday, South Carolina 
ranks an embarrassing third in the nar 
tion in gonorrhea and 12th in syphi¬ 
lis. The war against reported syphilis 
was being won at the start of 1972, 
but the war against gonorrhea con¬ 
tinued going the other way, accord¬ 
ing to health officers. In 1966, 
1,774 syphilis cases were reported 
in the state. In 1971, the State 
Board of Health breathed a sigh of 
relief in noting that the figure had 
been almost halved, down to 921. 
But during the first six months of 
fiscal year 1972, a 36-percent in¬ 
crease in infectious syphilis was 
shown over the previous year. 

At the start of the 1966-71 time 
span, there were 7,700 known 
gonorrhea cases in the state. Five 
years later the number had doubled 
to 14,315. Latest figure: Gonorrhea 
zoomed upward 41 percent in the 
first half of fiscal 1972 in South 
Carolina. 

The record shows the state cham¬ 
pionship in VD offense percentage 
is held by Charleston County. 
Health officials in the seaside com¬ 
munity make it no secret that while 
the county has roughly 10 percent 
of the state’s population, it has 18 
percent of its reported syphilis and 
14 percent of its known gonorrhea. 
Greenville and Richland counties al¬ 
so provide disturbing data, with a 
current report of 2,500 cases for 
one year in the former and 1,984 
for the latter. Jasper County re¬ 
ported only two cases for the same 
period, and many counties in the 
state claimed fewer than 100. This 
comparative record could mean 
little, some health officials argue, 


since some cases within these 
counties may go unreported by 
undermanned or nonexistent full¬ 
time health staffs. “They could be 
coming over into my county,” one 
health official said, “and I get the 
‘credit’ when we treat them.” 

South Carolina need not suffer 
chagrin in isolation. California may 
have a wonderful climate, but it al¬ 
so has a flourishing gonorrhea rate: 
500 residents in every 100,000. Our 
state is slightly ahead, with 513 per¬ 
sons in the same ratio. But next 
door, Georgia is hardly setting an 
example for emulation, with 599 
per 100,000. Comparatively, New 
Hampshire has only 72 per 
100,000. 

As for syphilis, look to Georgia 
as the nation’s worst offender, with 
83.8 cases per 100,000, far ahead 
of South Carolina’s 35. (Remem¬ 
ber, this is the record which 
speaks.) By comparison, low on the 
statistical pole is Idaho, with 1.3 
cases per 100,000. 

Youth’s view on freedom from 
restraint, even from the altar, is 
causing worldwide increases in re¬ 
ported cases of VD. Throughout 
Europe, the incidence rate obvious¬ 
ly has mushroomed, even though 
reporting techniques make precise 
comparison impossible. One coun¬ 
try which does keep fairly good 
tabs on its VD rate is Sweden. It 
should be no matter of national 
pride that the gonorrhea rate in 
that Baltic state is almost as high as 
Georgia’s. In the Panama Canal 
Zone, the figure is 600 cases per 
100,000. The Virgin Islands claim 
top honors: an almost unbelievable 
1 case per 100 residents. 

The battle against VD is twofold 


in scope: (1) identifying a carrier 
and (2) tracking down his contacts. 
Victory depends on cooperation 
and dollars. By law, in South Caro¬ 
lina reports on all persons treated 
for VD must be channeled into the 
hands of State Board of Health 
caseworkers in the state’s 13 dis¬ 
tricts. The caseworker is primarily 
interested in locating carriers. He 
has little time to sermonize. 

In recent years, the federal gov¬ 
ernment has earmarked the lion’s 
share of its VD capital expenditures 
for syphilis detection. “We simply 
didn’t have the money to follow up 
on gonorrhea contacts,” a county 
health officer said. “So gonorrhea 
went up while syphilis went down.” 
Now the federal government is 
funding a war on gonorrhea, too. 

In self-diagnosis, nature has made 
it infinitely more difficult to detect 
the possibility of VD in the female 
than in the male. Often, only a lab¬ 
oratory can confirm or deny its pre¬ 
sence on the distaff side. For the 
male, particularly in gonorrhea, 
diagnosis is more visual and pain¬ 
ful-easier to suspect. 


s 

yphilis, the more deadly 
of the two diseases, may require two 
weeks to three months to offer its 
initial symptom: an ulcer some¬ 
where on the body. It is transmit- 
table during that period, then goes 
into hibernation until it attains the 
communicable second stage, up to 
three years later. The victim may 
then develop a considerable rash or 
as few as one or two ulcerated 
lesions, sores so seemingly insignifi¬ 
cant as to escape concern. A simple 
kiss may be the delivery agent in 
passing the disease if a lesion is pre¬ 
sent on or about the mouth. During 
the secondary stage, the disease 
may be transmitted by a mother to 
her unborn child, as can be done in 
the third stage. 

After several weeks or months, 
the ulcered secondary condition 
fades, and self-cure appears assured. 
It probably is not. Syphilis is only 
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Aren't your good friends worth your best Bourbon? 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 






















SERVICING THE DATA PROCESSING NEEDS 
OF SATISFIED CLIENTS IN THE SOUTHEAST 


COLONIAL DATA SYSTEMS 

INC. 

L ?OOB Marion St. Columbia, South Carolina 803-779-7380 ^ 


South Carolina’s only computer service organization offering 
on line invoicing, accounts receivable and inventory systems. 
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sandlapper 

corner 

Sandlapper Corner offers 
you a wealth of South 
Caroliniana—set aside 
for your convenience. 
Current and back issues 
of Sandlapper Magazine, 
as well as all books 
published by Sandlapper 
Press, Inc., are available 
at the following local 
stores. Browse through 
these interesting 
collections and make 
selections to enrich 
your personal library. 


Sandlapper Bookstore 

Woodsedge Gift Shop 

& Gallery, Inc. 

121 Woodlawn Street 

400 W. Main Street 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Aiken Office Supply 

The Fair, Inc . 

& Books 

507 E. St. John Street 

106 Park A venue, S. W. 

Spartanburg 

Aiken 

Font’s Book Store 

Ye ’Ole Book Shoppe 

114 Whitner Street 

140 Cashua Street 

Anderson 

Darlington 

H & S Book House 

The Book Nook 

Florence Mall 

V. S . 441 

Florence 

Sumter 

The Hammock Shop 

Palmetto Square 

Pawleys Island 

1440 Main Street 
Columbia 

Nash’s Bookstore 

Wine Street at Park 
Mullins 


The Open Book 

Bell Tower Mall 
Greenville 
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biding its time and building its 
potency for reappearance a third 
time, perhaps 20 years later. There 
are no in-between symptoms, and 
during the retreat the untreated dis¬ 
ease is generally latent. 

Stage three is the blinder and 
killer of the carrier. It can bring 
about insanity. It may attack 
through the heart. Ulcers can rot 
away the body. 

And maybe the whole problem 
started with a good-night kiss. 


Cr 

onorrhea, by comparison, 
is almost invariably transmitted by 
sexual liaison. Almost immediate¬ 
ly—within several to 10 days after 
contact—it shows up on the male at 
the point of contact by causing dis¬ 
comfort around the urethra. Fre¬ 
quency of urination is increased 
and there is a mucoid discharge. 
The condition is so painful that 
medical help is almost invariably 
sought. The female may undergo no 
such acute warning signals; the 
disease may escape her attention 
and also evade a doctor’s casual 
examination. Untreated, the disease 
becomes quite contagious, moreso 
than syphilis. The organism may 
move into the body and the woman 
may later suffer infection in the 
pelvic organs, resulting in scar tissue 
which may create sterility. The 
male victim, if the disease is allow¬ 
ed to invade the body, may suffer 
prostate and related pelvic pro¬ 
blems. For both sexes, it can be¬ 
come an arthritical attacker of the 
joints, but is rarely fatal. 

Health authorities see no good 
reason why anyone need harbor 
either disease if he knows or sus¬ 
pects its presence. Generally, at 
whatever stage, it can be success¬ 
fully treated with penicillin, and a 
single injection is normally suffi¬ 
cient in the early stages. Persons 
who have unfavorable reactions to 
penicillin have access to another 
new wonder drug: Tetracycline can 
be used as an alternate against both 
diseases. Its administration is not 
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'Approximately 15 percent of all women 
tested have gonorrhea without realizing they 
are infected/ 


painful, recovery is rapid and costs 
of treatment are low—free, at 
county health clinics. 

State health authorities know 
that some infected persons post¬ 
pone treatment—or avoid it alto¬ 
gether—because they fear publicity 
or exhaustive “background re¬ 
search.” The really unnerving thing 
about VD, however, is neither the 
large number of cases on record nor 
the larger number which are kept 
secret by the carrier. Worse, per¬ 
haps, is that some people do not 
even know they have become 
victims. 

“Many women will have venereal 
disease and never be aware of it,” 
contends Dr. Cecil F. Jacobs, the 
Charleston County health officer, 
who takes his lectures even into the 
high school classroom—as do other 
state health officers. “For example, 
all females seen in Charleston 
County health clinics for prenatal 
or family planning receive a test for 
gonorrhea as well as pap smears for 
cancer and other tests necessary for 
good medical care.” 

The end result: “We have found 
that approximately 15 percent of 
all women tested have gonorrhea 
without realizing they are in¬ 
fected.” 

Edwin L. Shearin, senior public 
health advisor to the State Board of 
Health, claims the “undetected fe¬ 
male reservoir” in gonorrhea cases 
could be as high as 80 percent. “If 
this is in fact the case, . . . unless 
something is done the incidence of 
gonorrhea, both in males and fe¬ 


males, will continue to rise.” 

State law insists that every preg¬ 
nant woman be given a blood test 
for syphilis, because this disease, 
like gonorrhea, may be passed on to 
an infant at birth, sometimes with 
subsequent fatal results. 

Yet this is no cure-all, “because 
not all mothers seek help early 
enough,” Jacobs notes. “Some wait 
until the very last second, when it is 
too late to protect them with treat¬ 
ment.” 


very economic and racial 
group is a potential target of VD. 
However, in South Carolina reported 
cases suggest that the black is a 
more predominant victim than his 
white brother. Newest statistics 
show that 20.3 percent of the VD 
victims in South Carolina are 
white—on the record—while 79.7 
percent are black. County health 
departments in the state now report 
increased patient loads from 
middle-class whites. In some in¬ 
stances, students represent up to 40 
percent of the persons requesting 
VD testing. Heretofore, the typical 
“free” patient was from the low- 
income, socially deprived classes. 

Like an iceberg, much is sub¬ 
merged about VD cases, health offi¬ 
cials admit. 

Many cases are unquestionably 
being treated sub-rosa by family 
physicians and go unreported. And 
often, the state’s busy corps of doc¬ 


tors with long lines of patients 
simply cannot devote otherwise 
precious time to so much paper 
work. If all cases treated by private 
physicians were reported, the white 
incidence might be considerably 
higher, state health officials believe. 

Because VD is nothing anyone in 
his right mind would ever brag 
about, health authorities recognize 
that many family medicos are 
doubly reluctant to report on their 
patients, even though it is required 
by state law. But the authorities 
solicit total cooperation, if for no 
other reason than that the statistics 
are needed to encourage a greater 
flow of federal financial aid into 
the battle. 

It was the armed forces which 
took the first giant step in regarding 
VD as a problem rather than a 
crime. Through World War II, ser¬ 
vicemen who contracted VD were 
penalized, broken in rank or fined. 
Then, becoming aware that this 
only served to drive the disease 
under cover, causing it to worsen 
and spread, military authorities 
stopped penalizing servicemen who 
reported their own complaints. 

Today, the victim of VD—even 
the high school student still under 
parental wing—can have his ailment 
treated and cured with neither pub¬ 
lic nor parental knowledge. Some 
larger counties in South Carolina 
have special teen-age VD clinics to 
encourage voluntary admissions. 
Money is no barrier for any VD 
victim seeking help in South Caro¬ 
lina. Treatment is provided free at 
any county clinic if the patient can¬ 
not pay. An individual who is re¬ 
luctant to seek help at his own 
doorstep can visit another county 
and receive identical treatment. 

It may rub against the grain of 
morality to adopt such extreme 
measures in fighting a traditionally 
unmentionable disease. But remem¬ 
ber one final statistic: One in every 
170 South Carolinians has a VD 
problem right now. 


Lt. Col. USA (Ret.) Tom Hamrick 
is a free-lance writer from Mount 
Pleasant. 
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P aris Mountain was once a happy 
hunting ground deep within the 
Cherokee nation. Today it is the 
backdrop of a sprawling university 
campus, a unique and interesting 
tourist attraction and a popular re¬ 
sidential area in a growing industrial 
community. Located five miles 
north of the city of Greenville, it 
affords panoramic views of the 
Piedmont plateau and the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains. From a distance, 
the mountain often appears shroud¬ 
ed in a blue haze like her nearby 
cousins in the Blue Ridge. 

The 1,000-foot monadnock rises 
abruptly from a crescent-shaped 
base to an elevation of 2,054 feet. 
The mountain measures five miles 
from east to west 
and five miles from 
north to south. It is 
a geological phe¬ 
nomenon created by 
an eruption in the 
earth’s crust 
through which 
flowed enough 
molten material to 
form the mountain’s 
core. The erupting 
mass pushed up over 
it the softer and 
geologically older 
material which, due 
to erosion on the 
mountain, is half as 
thick as that over 
the rest of the Pied¬ 
mont plateau. 

The picturesque mountain is 
named for Richard Pearis, a trader 
and fortune hunter who made his 
way south in the mid-1760s. He 
was the first white settler in the 
Greenville area—the first who dared 
to settle permanently in Indian 
territory. He quickly ingratiated 
himself with the Cherokees by 
marrying one of their tribe. The 
tribe granted him a 10-mile-square 
tract which included Paris Moun¬ 
tain and all land between the 
Enoree and Saluda rivers (equival¬ 
ent to the Greater Greenville area 
today). On the west bank of the 
Reedy River, in a corner of the 
lordly estate which he called Great 


Paris 

Mountain 

By Nancy V. Ashmore 


—Photos by C. Leland Rodgers 


Paris Mountain 
State Park, opened 
in 1937, encompasses 
1,275 acres of 
mountain terrain. 
Yellow honeysuckle 
(flower, left, and 
fruit, below), a 
colorful attraction 
of the mountain, was 
recorded there for 
the first time in 
this state by 
Naturalist-Statesman 
John Drayton. 
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of Parks, Recreation and Tourism 



Plains, Pearis built a home, a grist¬ 
mill and a trading post. 

When the Revolutionary War 
broke out, Pearis supported the 
British because he was disappointed 
over the rank offered him by the 
Patriots. He figured importantly at 
the battle of Ninety Six but was 
later imprisoned as a Tory in 
Charles Town for nine months. 
During Pearis’ absence his Up- 
Country holdings, including Paris 
Mountain, were confiscated by the 
state as a Cherokee-Tory strong¬ 
hold. After the war, Pearis migrated 
to the Bahamas, never seeing again 
his vast estate. 

In 1800 a portion of Paris 
Mountain was sold to one Alexan¬ 
der West, whose family retained the 
land until 1857, when 600 acres on 
the south side were sold to Waddy 
Thompson Jr. for $500. Thompson 
developed his holdings as a home- 
site. A prominent lawyer, statesman 
and civic leader, he has no doubt 
been the most distinguished resi¬ 
dent of Paris Mountain. The 
valuable acreage changed hands 
several times after the Civil War un¬ 
til the Paris Mountain Land Co. 
acquired it in 1896 and later re¬ 
tailed lots to Greenville residents. 

The earliest written descriptions 
of Paris Mountain were made by 
two statesmen, John Drayton and 
Robert Mills, who traveled across 
the state and recorded their obser¬ 
vations. In 1802, after serving one 
term as governor, Drayton publish¬ 
ed A View of South Carolina as Re¬ 
spects Her Natural and Civil Con¬ 
cerns. He described the spectacular 
view from the summit of “Paris’s 
Mountain” and noted that the 
Reedy River originated on the 
northwest slope of the mountain. 
He reported the presence of iron 
ore in large quantities and a sulphur 
spring near the base of the eastern 
side of the mountain whose per¬ 
fectly clear water smelled “like the 
washing of a gun barrel.” The 
sulphurous waters were widely 
sought for medicinal purposes, he 
said, especially by those suffering 
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from ringworm or similar ailments. 

In addition, Drayton, who was 
trained as a naturalist, discovered 
on the slopes of Paris Mountain a 
variety of yellow honeysuckle “not 
yet noticed in any botanical book 
respecting this state.” This indig¬ 
enous plant, yellow Carolinian 
woodbine or honeysuckle ( Lonicera 
flaua Sims), can be claimed as 
Greenville’s own flower. It is a 
climbing species with light yellow 
blossoms which are extremely fra¬ 
grant. It is still found in the rocky 
woods of Paris Mountain and in 
similar areas in North Carolina, 
Georgia and west to Oklahoma. 

Noted Architect-Historian 
Robert Mills traveled south across 
the mountains of the Piedmont on 
the newly opened State Road in 

1824. He described his approach to 
Paris Mountain thus: “The moun¬ 
tains and hills melt away in the 
distance like the waves of the 
sea so perpetual are the undu¬ 
lations of the country. Directly 
south rises Paris Mountain, con¬ 
spicuously behind which lies the 
village of Greenville.” Mills' Atlas 
of South Carolina, published in 

1825, was the first map on which 
Paris Mountain appeared. It shows 
the mountain prominently at the 
geographical heart of Greenville 
County. 

Author William Gilmore Simms 
(1806-70) was sufficiently im¬ 
pressed with the rugged terrain of 
Paris Mountain and the banks of 
the Reedy River to use it as the 
setting for one of his folk tales, 
“The Giant’s Coffin; Or, The Feud 
of Holt and Houston,” which 
appeared in The Wigwam and the 
Cabin. It is a tale of adventure and 
intrigue involving a large “Hunter’s 
Cave” said to be located on the 
slopes of Paris Mountain. Although 
no such cave is known today, it well 
may have once existed, for Simms 
was generally accurate in his de¬ 
scriptions. 

Not only was Paris Mountain re¬ 
garded as a picturesque setting for 
romantic stories, it was frequented 
for its cool and healthful climate. 
Low-Country residents fleeing the 


hot, swampy, malaria-ridden coastal 
areas flocked to Greenville and 
Paris Mountain during the summer 
months in the 1800s. A hotel was 
built in 1890 to accommodate 
those eager to enjoy the mountain 
air. The temperature on the moun¬ 
tain is generally 3V2 degrees cooler 
than in the valley below, and the 
growing season is two or three 
weeks longer than in the city. 
Killing frosts come one week earlier 
in the spring and one week later in 
the fall, creating a delightful ther¬ 
mal belt. The mountain is believed 
to shield the valley; no severe torna¬ 
does have ever visited the Greenville 
area. 

Apparently the mountain’s 
granite mass is not one solid deposit 
but has cracks in it through which 
water runs, forming subterranean 
reservoirs which can be tapped 
from 75 to 300 feet. This makes 
the drilling of wells extremely diff¬ 
icult and accounts for the relatively 
slow development of Paris Moun¬ 
tain as a year-round residential area. 
City water was not made available 
to mountain dwellers until 1963. 
Ironically, the mountain and its 
natural reservoirs provided all water 
for the city of Greenville from 
1890 to 1919. Table Rock and 
North Saluda reservoirs now supply 
the city’s water. 

The prolific flora and fauna of 
Paris Mountain are similar to those 
found in the nearby Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Holly, dogwood, laurel, 
rhododendron and hardwood trees 
fill the extensive woods. Trailing 
arbutus can be found above the 
1,200-foot line. The pine trees fre¬ 
quently crack and blow over in ice 
storms and snowstorms. 

An abundance of both red and 
gray foxes once made Paris Moun¬ 
tain a Mecca for fox hunters in the 
area. Possums and rabbits still at¬ 
tract an occasional sportsman. No 
doubt buffalo and elk inhabited the 
hillsides in the years before the Re¬ 
volution, but they are long gone 
now. Likewise wild turkeys, deer 
and bears have not' been seen on 
Paris Mountain for many years. 

The smells and sounds of un¬ 


spoiled nature combined with the 
cool and healthful climate of Paris 
Mountain made it the ideal location 
for a resort hotel. The Altamont (or 
Paris Mountain Hotel, as it was 
sometimes called), constructed in 
1890 on the mountain’s highest 
peak, flourished during the Gay 
Nineties as a popular retreat. The 
23-room, 3-story structure had 
porches on all sides of each floor, 
providing maximum exposure to 
the mountain scenery. 

A colorful coach drawn by four 
mules made a daily trek into Green¬ 
ville to pick up new guests for the 
hotel. John Marshbanks, who drove 
the coach for several summers, 
added a bit of pageantry to this 
daily ritual: He blew a bugle as he 
entered town on Main Street and 
progressed toward his destination— 
the Old Mansion House (site of the 
present Poinsett Hotel). Pedestrians 
lined the curb to watch him drive 
past. In the late afternoon he would 
begin the two-hour return trip. At 
the foot of the mountain, when he 
stopped to water the mules, Marsh- 
banks would indicate to the hotel 
management the number of guests 
he was bringing by the number of 
toots he gave his bugle. 

The hotel was not a financial suc¬ 
cess. Asked why he thought it had 
failed, Marshbanks said it was not 
large enough to accommodate all 
who wanted to come, so eventually 
no one came. A more realistic pro¬ 
blem was the lack of water. No well 
was dug, and the elaborate bucket 
contraption used to transport water 
from a nearby spring proved unsat¬ 
isfactory. In 1898 the hotel was 
sold for $5,000 to N. J. Holmes, 
who used it as a Bible institute for 
20 years. In 1918 it was sold again 
and was unoccupied until it burned 
down two years later. 

Another unusual structure was 
built on the mountain at the turn 
of the century and has become a 
permanent landmark. A large stone 
castle reminiscent of those along 
the Rhine River was constructed by 
Louis M. Hubbard, head of the 
music department at Greenville Fe¬ 
male Academy. Built no doubt to 
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The Altamont Hotel on the mountain's summit flourished as a popular retreat during 
the Gay Nineties. It later served as a Bible institute before being destroyed by fire. 


please his German-bom wife (whose 
dower made the project possible), 
the castle was made of granite cut 
from a valley to the north. Stone¬ 
cutters were brought in from Hub¬ 
bard’s home state of Indiana to 
construct the three-foot-thick walls. 
In that imposing setting on the 
south side of the mountain Hub¬ 
bard gave private music lessons to 
local families who were willing to 
make the journey to his “studio.” 

During World War I the Hub¬ 
bards moved to New York, leaving 
the castle vacant. Idle soldiers from 
Camp Sevier and other curious visi¬ 
tors vandalized the place. In 1924 
Harry Stephenson purchased the 
estate from C. O. Hobbs, who had 
used it as a summer home for seve¬ 
ral years. The Stephensons com¬ 
pletely gutted the interior, renovat¬ 
ed it and enclosed the kitchen. The 
exterior was virtually unchanged 
except for the addition of a crenel¬ 


lated tower and a stucco covering 
over formerly shingled areas. The 
Stephensons named their estate 
Rockwold and converted it into a 
beautifully landscaped dairy and 
stud establishment. 

Today, second-generation 
Stephensons live in the picturesque 
home, which was again completely 
gutted and renovated in the mid- 
1960s. The original vine-covered 
stone walls in their quiet woodland 
setting belie their proximity to a 
bustling industrial city in the valley 
below. 

To preserve the natural beauty of 
Paris Mountain and take advantage 
of its recreational potential, the 
state acquired land in 1935 for the 
establishment of a park on the east¬ 


ern slope. The park, which was 
opened to the public two years 
later, encompasses 1,275 acres of 
rugged mountain country, of which 
only 500 acres have been develop¬ 
ed. Hiking trails and picnicking and 
camping facilities are available, in 
addition to three lakes and num¬ 
erous mountain streams which are 
excellent for swimming and fishing. 
The park contains an infinite 
variety of flora and fauna. Border¬ 
ing the park is the privately owned 
Paris Mountain Yacht Club. 

Driving across Paris Mountain to¬ 
day on the completely paved Alta¬ 
mont Road takes less than an hour, 
yet it takes one past many points of 
interest. At the southern end of the 
mountain is a short, winding dead- 
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You’ve got 
to ski it 
to believe it. 

Ski in North Carolina s high country, the highest moun¬ 
tains in Eastern America. Ten ski resorts, 49 slopes. For 
information and a free colorful poster, use the coupon. 



North Carolina 


end road whose banks come alive 
each spring with bright pink thrift. 
Planted by Mrs. W. C. Maddox a- 
bout 30 years ago, the beautiful 
thrift along Thriftside Drive is an 
annual attraction for Sunday after¬ 
noon sightseers. 

Climbing to the ridge via Alta- 
mont Road, the traveler passes the 
site of numerous summer homes 
which have become year-round re¬ 
sidences. With the advent of mod¬ 
ern transportation, city water and 
adequate sewage disposal, Paris 
Mountain has experienced a tre¬ 
mendous building boom and it is 
now a popular residential area. 

At the summit of the mountain, 
where the Altamont Hotel stood, is 
a cluster of radio and television 
facilities. On this ideal location 
stands an 87-foot fire tower, the 
tallest one in the county. The view 
from this vantage point of the 
“Great Plains” and the ancient 
Cherokee hunting grounds is second 
to none. Just below the broadcast¬ 
ing towers, on the western face of 
the mountain, is a large rock forma¬ 
tion known as Bald Rock. Visible 
from the Poinsett Highway and the 
Furman University campus, the 
rocks are frequently painted with 
school symbols and Greek figures. 

In the valley near the western 
end of the mountain stretches the 
campus of Furman University. Laid 
out on a 1,200-acre tract which in¬ 
cludes a 30-acre lake, the land¬ 
scaped grounds afford an excellent 
view of the mountain slopes. Re¬ 
ferring to its proximity to Paris 
Mountain and the Reedy River, the 
school’s alma mater proclaims, “A 
mountain city is her home, A 
mountain river laves her feet. .. . ” 

It has been said that Paris Moun¬ 
tain is to Greenville what Iron 
Mountain is to Birmingham and 
Lookout Mountain is to Chattanoo¬ 
ga. Indeed Greenville has been in¬ 
fluenced by this prominent natural 
asset. 


Nancy Vance Ashmore is a legisla¬ 
tive analyst for the division of 
administration , South Carolina 
Governor's Office. 
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S ince its humble beginnings on 
Laurens Street in Charleston 
(with an initial complement of 
eleven children, two adult benefi¬ 
ciaries, two resident associates and 
a lady superintendent), The Episco¬ 
pal Church Home for Children has 
had an interesting history that has 
survived wars, financial crises, fire, 
the Depression and a host of other 
problems. 

Originally founded in 1850 as an 
orphanage for indigent Episcopal 
girls, “The Church Home” (its origi¬ 
nal name) has, through the inter¬ 
vening years, undergone a series of 
changes in concept, character, and 
type of service that has resulted to¬ 
day in the only church-related insti¬ 
tution of professional care for emo¬ 
tionally disturbed children in South 
Carolina. Now located on a beauti¬ 
ful, rolling, 165-acre campus on 
Kings Mountain Street in York, the 


X AV-^ By Arthur M. Bjontegard Jr. 

Episcopal 
Church 
Home 
for Children 
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present facilities have a value 
approaching $1 million, and a repu¬ 
tation unparalleled in the state for 
the physical, educational, spiritual 
and medical care of emotionally 
disturbed children of all denomina¬ 
tions and races. 

Uprooted by the Civil War in 
1865, the students—30 girls at that 
time—were transferred to the 
Charleston Orphan House on Cal¬ 
houn Street. From 1866 to 1895 
changes took place, including the 
admission of boys, shifting of atten¬ 
tion to adults, then to both child¬ 
ren and adults. The name was 
changed to “The Church Home and 
Orphanage” after a merger with the 
House of Rest, a halfway house, 
where the young women of Charles¬ 
ton could rest before returning to 
work after a hospital confinement, 
and later to “Church Home 
Orphanage.” In 1909 the orphanage 
department was moved to the 
Yorkville (now York) campus of 
the old Kings Mountain Military 
Academy, and the Home for Ladies 
remained in Charleston. Not until 
1948 were the Home for Ladies and 
the orphanage officially severed 
administratively and the orphanage 
given its present name. And only in 
1969 was the decision made to con¬ 
vert the home from an orphanage 
to a treatment center in a home 
setting for emotionally disturbed 
youth. This recent change has re¬ 
ceived the attention of public and 
private psychiatrists, psychologists 
and leaders in the child care pro¬ 
fession from across the country. 

For several years preceding this 
transition, the board of trustees of 
the church home and its staff had 
noted among orphanages in the 
state a decline in admittance re¬ 
quests by qualified children, empty 
beds in orphanages, and a relaxa¬ 
tion of the rules of admittance a- 
way from a pure definition of or¬ 
phans and needy children. At the 
same time, the church home was 
being buffeted by requests for care 
for emotionally disturbed children; 
yet, because of a lack of a trained 
staff and specialists in this type of 
care, they were forced to turn these 


applicants down and had no place 
to refer them. It was this distressing 
condition more than any other that 
finally led the board of trustees to 
initiate the pioneering project 
which would later produce a model 
for future state and private efforts 
elsewhere. 

Emotionally disturbed children 
are not necessarily retarded, but 
both conditions can be present in a 
child, making analysis and treat¬ 
ment extremely difficult. Their 
condition broadly can be described 
as a loss of ability, not a lack of 
ability. Their care is highly techni¬ 
cal and extremely expensive; the 
cost is approximately three times 
that of normal orphanage care be¬ 
cause the ratio of staff to students 
approximates one to one. There is 
no common denominator for their 
condition. Some—not a statistical 
majority—come from broken or un¬ 
happy homes. A few suffer from in¬ 
herited emotional traits. Most have 
aver age-or-above IQs and some 




At the home, the boys have the oppor¬ 
tunity to enjoy the activities all youths 
enjoy, above. Home officials have 
found that trouble first shows itself in 
academic problems, so their scholastic 
program is diagnostically geared to each 
child's needs. 
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border on genius. Family back¬ 
grounds, ethnic origins, religious 
and moral strengths, and other 
characteristics differ. Many pro¬ 
fessionals suggest that in the future 
science likely will unlock some of 
the answers in either chromosome 
characteristics or chemical imbal¬ 
ances of the individual child, but at 
the moment research in this field is 
incomplete and the tentative con¬ 
clusions uncompelling. 

At The Episcopal Church Home, 
the children do have two common 
traits: To date all have been pro¬ 
blem children expelled from either 
public or private schools in their 
communities, and so far all have 
been boys (girls will be admitted as 
soon as space is available). Among 
their number is an accomplished 
pianist, an extraordinary chess play¬ 
er, artists and others with excep¬ 
tional talents. 

Since space is limited, applicants 
for the church home must meet a 
number of conditions and tests. It 
must be apparent that these child¬ 
ren, following their stay at the 
home, can be returned to a normal 
life—or a more nearly normal life- 
in society. Mental illness is most re¬ 
versible in the pre-teen-age group, 
so a decision was made to restrict 
applicants to the 6 to 12 age group. 
All applicants must complete 
psychological and psychiatric exam¬ 


inations in an acceptable agency 
near the home community before 
being invited with their parents to 
visit the campus, where the staff 
weighs many factors. The parents 
must commit themselves to active 
participation in the program, in¬ 
cluding frequent on- and off- 
campus visitations with their child, 
two monthly conferences and meet¬ 
ings with the staff to evaluate pro¬ 
gress and corrective or therapeutic 
action needed, and periodic con¬ 
sultations after the child has been 
returned home. If the applicant 
progresses this far, and if the admis¬ 
sions council makes a positive re¬ 
commendation, the child is placed 
on the waiting list for available 
space. Because of the many re¬ 
ferrals from the Medical University 
of South Carolina, the South Caro¬ 
lina State Hospital, mental health 
centers around the state, hospitals 
both within and without the state, 
other children’s homes, private 
physicians and the general public, 
this is the agonizing period, for 
there is simply not enough space to 
meet the demand. 

Once space becomes available, 
the children are under the full care 
of a highly trained and dedicated 
staff. Each cottage can accom¬ 
modate eight full-time and two day 
care children. In addition to the 
executive director of the home, 


chief administrator, director of 
social services, and clerical comple¬ 
ment, each cottage is served by an 
administrator-therapist, one or 
more teachers, house counselors on 
a shift basis, dietary and mainte¬ 
nance personnel, part-time college 
student assistant teachers and recre¬ 
ation counselors, and caseworkers. 
The children receive two full days 
of psychiatric consultation and one 
full day of psychological consulta¬ 
tion each month. 

The staff completes one week of 
in-service training each year on the 
campus, conducted by professionals 
from the School of Social Work at 
the University of North Carolina. 
Additionally, most of the personnel 
undergo at least one week of pro¬ 
fessional training off campus each 
year. Care is family style and is de¬ 
signed to build trust in the staff and 
eventually to allow the child to 
form limits within which to make 
decisions, since it is this process 
that has become impaired within 
the child. Special schooling geared 
to individual deficiencies may be 
needed, as well as medication pre¬ 
scribed by the psychiatrists. Punish¬ 
ment is non-physical and is based 
on the token system—performance 
meeting prescribed individual goals 
is rewarded with tokens of varying 
significance (redeemable for any¬ 
thing ranging from a simple after¬ 
noon bike ride to a trip into town 
to view a movie)—and unacceptable 
conduct or performance is record¬ 
ed, analyzed and penalized by the 
loss of the same tokens. As a child 
progresses, he is gradually reintro¬ 
duced into the community, attend¬ 
ing public schools and preparing for 
his return home. All this time the 
child continues to live in the cot¬ 
tage and assumes increasing respon¬ 
sibilities for household chores, such 
as serving food and cleaning the 
cottage and campus, while enjoying 
the two well-stocked fishponds, 
swimming, horseback riding, 
organized games and recreation, 
and a wealth of other activities. 

Since the York campus was 
occupied in 1909, more than 1,700 
children from South Carolina, 
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From left: Robert Hawkins, P. E. Knight, H. Sanford Howie Jr., Dr. Robert C. 
Scnackenberg, Dr. George R. Holmes, Charles A. Abercrombie. This council 
decides on admissions and releases of patients, evaluations and treatment plans. 


North Carolina and Georgia have 
entered the facility. Since the new 
treatment program began in 1969, 
16 children have already been re¬ 
turned home. The average stay has 
been 14 months (compared to an 
average of 5 years under the old or- 
phanage program). The first 10 
boys returned home under this pro¬ 
gram represented an investment of 
$168,000 by the church home, but 
it has been reliably estimated that 
these 10 represent an eventual sav¬ 
ings of more than $1 million to the 
state after this investment, not to 
mention the fact that 14 of the 16 
cases can be considered successfully 
treated. (One was withdrawn 
against the advice of the church 
home and one has been placed back 
in public care, being over the age 
limit for continued treatment at the 
home.) Perhaps more significantly, 
they represent an investment in hu¬ 
man dignity that cannot be mea¬ 
sured in dollars and cents, but 
rather in man’s ability to improve 
the condition of those less fortu¬ 
nate than himself. 

Executive Director H. S. 
“Sandy” Howie Jr. has not only 
overseen the transition of the 


church home, but also was instru¬ 
mental in the decision to convert 
the institution to a treatment cen¬ 
ter. He is committed to the concept 
that a residential private institution 
like the home can fill a critical void 
not provided by the state, because 
of the home’s ability to improvise 
with greater facility and its ever 
present involvement with the com¬ 
munity at large and its people. 
Community behavior is almost im¬ 
possible to duplicate in a hospital 
setting. 

But such care is not without its 
pitfalls, and Howie reminds other 
institutions who might want to 
emulate the church home program 
of three critical factors: commit¬ 
ment, staffing and financing. The 
commitment and involvement of 
his board of trustees were major, 
enthusiastic pluses to the program. 
A trip to the campus will quickly 
show the visitor that this positive 
attitude permeates the staff. Fortu¬ 
nately for the home, the staff was 
dedicated to the project from the 
start and was willing to leave home 
and go back to school for intensive 
training. Equally fortunate was the 
time frame for the program, which 


allowed an orderly transition while 
the orphanage program was being 
phased out. No orphans were 
forced to leave; there were simply 
no new orphans admitted after the 
treatment program began. Cottages 
have been converted to treatment 
centers as beds have become avail¬ 
able. Financing continues to be the 
most pressing problem, but re¬ 
sponse has been good and the pro¬ 
mise for the future is bright. 

The initial public belief that the 
facility is an Episcopal institution 
for Episcopalians only is unsubstan¬ 
tiated by the facts. Only 5 to 10 
percent of the children are from 
Episcopal families, and although 
the institution is favored by grants 
from both Episcopal dioceses in 
South Carolina, as well as numerous 
contributions by parishes and 
individual Episcopalians within the 
state, these total significantly less 
than half the revenues. (State and 
federal support is less than one per¬ 
cent.) Support dating to 1925 from 
the Duke Endowment has ex¬ 
panded greatly since the treatment 
program began and has helped 
spark numerous grants and scholar¬ 
ships from other foundations and 
private benefactors. But the bulk of 
support historically has been the 
general public, through private do¬ 
nations, memorials, bequests and 
scholarships. 

Howie sees a tremendous poten¬ 
tial for future innovations and ser¬ 
vice—and an imposing duty to re¬ 
spond to the needs of the future. 
The South Carolina Mental Health 
Association estimates there are at 
least 700 children in the state so 
emotionally disturbed that they 
need inpatient service, not includ¬ 
ing many more who need profes¬ 
sional services at home. Other than 
at the South Carolina State Hospi¬ 
tal, there are currently only 45 beds 
available—less than 1 for every 15 
children who desperately need the 
service. This is the stewardship that 
The Episcopal Church Home for 
Children intends to bear. 


Arthur M. Bjontegard Jr. is a free¬ 
lance writer from Columbia . 
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A Peculiar Salute? True. But the fact is that Greenville has “The World's Purest" water 


BLENDING BEAUTIFUL SCENERY AND PURE WATER SOFTNESS FOR GREATER INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


WFBC - AM 
Radio 133 
Greenville, S. C 


WFBC - FM 
Stereo 937 
Multimedia Stations 
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MRS. 

BURGESS 

SAYS: 


“When I gave up my home two years 
ago, I came to the Bon Air where I 
found friends, Security and Comfort. 
Living at Bon Air has been a happy 
experience.” 
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JANUARY 

WEATHER 

-Prepared by H. Landers, N.O.A.A. National Weather Service Climatologist for South Carolina 

January rainfall amounts range from about 3 inches in the coastal plain to 4 or 5 
inches in the Piedmont and 6 to 7 inches in the mountains. Significant rainfall occurs 
on 1 day out of 5 in the coastal plain and 1 day out of 4 in the northwest. One-half to 
1 inch of snow is likely in the Piedmont and 1 to 2 inches in the mountains. The 
greatest January monthly rainfall was 17.32 inches at Caesars Head in 1946. Caesars 
Head also had the record monthly snow with 18.5 inches in 1966. 

Maximum temperatures average from about 55 to 60 degrees over the state on 
January 1 and are about 1 degree higher on January 31. Minimum temperatures are in 
the middle to low 30s, and also increase about 1 degree during the month. Freezing 
temperatures occur on 2 mornings out of 3 in the coldest sections and 1 day out of 3 
in the warmest parts of the state. The highest January temperature was 86 degrees at 
Beaufort on Jan. 16, 1950. The lowest was -13 degrees at Long Creek on Jan. 26, 1940. 


PRECIPITATION 

Probability of Receiving 



At Least the Amount of 

Greatest on 

Location 

Rain Shown 

Record 




(inches) 


(25%) 

(75%) 



1 chance 

3 chances 



in 4 

in 4 


Aiken 

4.47 

2.11 

12.50 

Beaufort 

3.83 

1.38 

6.78 

Camden 

4.80 

2.21 

11.84 

Charleston 

3.59 

1.43 

7.20 

Cheraw 

4.42 

2.08 

8.31 

Chester 

4.78 

2.56 

9.69 

Clemson 

6.13 

3.26 

13.36 

Columbia 

4.10 

1.73 

10.03 

Conway 

4.03 

2.02 

10.10 

Georgetown 

3.61 

1.76 

9.53 

Greenwood 

5.72 

3.16 

11.83 

Kingstree 

4.20 

1.78 

9.19 

Orangeburg 

4.31 

1.55 

10.94 

Spartanburg 

5.97 

3.30 

10.34 


TEMPERATURE 



January 1 

January 31 

Records 

Location 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Aiken 

58 

37 

60 

39 

84 

5 

Beaufort 

62 

39 

63 

40 

86 

11 

Camden 

56 

33 

57 

34 

82 

-1 

Charleston 

61 

38 

62 

39 

83 

11 

Cheraw 

56 

31 

57 

32 

80 

3 

Chester 

55 

30 

56 

32 

82 

0 

Clemson 

55 

32 

56 

34 

80 

-5 

Columbia 

58 

35 

59 

36 

82 

5 

Conway 

59 

36 

60 

37 

83 

6 

Georgetown 

59 

38 

60 

39 

85 

11 

Greenwood 

54 

33 

55 

34 

82 

2 

Kingstree 

59 

36 

61 

37 

85 

6 

Orangeburg 

58 

35 

60 

37 

83 

7 

Spartanburg 

52 

32 

53 

33 

80 

-5 
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We can’tafford 
a home in the 
mountains! 


You don’t have to be rich to enjoy life at an all-season ski resort. Mill Ridge is a unique family- 
oriented, small ski and summer resort. 


At Mill Ridge, you can get a $12,900 home, complete with furniture, and the price of the lot in¬ 
cluded! Hard to believe? Perhaps—but seeing is believing, so we ask that you come to visit us. 



Livingroom of the $12,900 Weekender. Note the deck outside the Weekender. 


We have other homes available, too, with accommodations as big as you’ll need. All our homes are built as a complete package, 
ready to move in. 

The ski area features a 2000-foot slope, with a double chair lift and a pony lift for the beginner's area. And our ski rates 
are lower than most ski slopes in the Boone-Banner Elk area. 

We have an all-year swimming pool; two all-weather tennis courts under construction; a club house (limited to land 

owners); a ski house with rental equipment; skilled ski instructors. 

Floor plan can be bigger A And there are plenty of golf courses nearby. ^ 


with added full bedroom 


\ We have 26 chalets available for rent, so we suggest 
that you come to Mill Ridge, about seven miles south- 
\ west of Boone on Highway #105, and see if this is 
\ where you'd like to be. A 

\ We’re not far from other ski resorts, but 
bedroom \ when it comes to the cost of a home and 

















WHEN MOORE COUNTY, Tennessee, celebrated its hundredth 
anniversary last summer, most everyone in Lynchburg turned out. 


And, you can be sure, all of us from The Jack Daniel Distillery were on 
hand. You see, we’ve been making whiskey in 

Moore County for every one of its one hundred , . CHARCOAL 

years (except the ones during prohibition) J [ MELLOWED 

and even a few before that. Were hoping 
to go right on making it for the next 
one hundred more. A sip, we believe, and 
you’ll be hoping that too. 



DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


© 1972, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF . DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 361), TENNESSEE 








By John Watson 


GAY NINETIES 
COLUMBIA REVISITED 




/^olumbia has been called “the 
I . hottest real estate market” in 

the United States, and the con¬ 
struction work in progress every¬ 
where tends to confirm it. 

In the St. Andrews area, for 
example, postal carriers grumble 
that routes are doubling every 
month or two. The telephone com¬ 
pany has put a freeze on new busi¬ 
ness lines until another cable sys¬ 
tem can be installed. The boom in 
new construction is phenomenal. 

Meanwhile, a somewhat para¬ 
doxical situation has occurred 
downtown. A Columbia real estate 
developer who amassed a fortune 
enticing people to the St. Andrews 


suburbs is quoted as saying it is his 
“civic duty” to help prevent the 
central city from becoming a ghost 
town, and he talks of building town 
houses and high-rise condominiums 
to “bring the people back.” 

It is this spirit of commitment— 
the conviction that Columbia’s 
future is on the line—that explains 
why millions of dollars are being 
pumped into restoration and preser¬ 
vation projects. Community leaders 
are optimistic over the prospects of 
implementing a master plan for re¬ 
development, a plan initiated by 
the chamber of commerce and 
written by internationally known 
urban planner Constantine 


Doxiadis. The Doxiadis study calls 
for such major innovations as river¬ 
front housing, an omnibus transpor¬ 
tation center and a general rejuven¬ 
ation of the downtown area. While 
chamber officials are clearly exu¬ 
berant over the plan, they are quick 
to admit that it cannot be im¬ 
plemented without an important 
ingredient from the private sector: 
capital. 

One group of investors has sunk 
a half-million dollars into an enter¬ 
tainment complex known as Down- 
under Columbia. Whether or not 
Downunder is successful may in¬ 
fluence other decisions on down¬ 
town development, and early in- 
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-All photos except that at right by Richard Mechling 


dications are that Columbians will 
support a quality entertainment 
facility in the heart of town after 
dark. The Downunder experiment 
also indicates that the capital city’s 
private businessmen’s clubs are not 
adequately meeting the needs of 
sales executives and others who 
seek a little atmosphere for their 
midday appointments. Downunder 
generally is crowded at lunchtime 
with young executives whose mod 
dress and longish hair make their 
presence conspicuous. 



Each restaurant in Downunder Columbia is distinctive. The Boiler Room, opposite 
page, features a steak menu and includes a bar for eat-and-run service or casual con¬ 
versation. The Treasure Room, above, specializes in such gourmet foods as stroganoff, 
kabobs and chicken and wild rice, and offers live entertainment nightly. At Pizano's 
Pasta Villa, below, diners can sample pizzas, lasagna, spaghetti and other Italian dishes. 
Soho Place, Ltd., entrance below, right, features English dishes and a London pub decor. 



As late as 1970, Downunder was 
simply an idea in the brain of 
2 8-year-old Gene Collins, an in¬ 
terior designer and native Colum¬ 
bian. Collins had seen the success of 
Underground Atlanta, in the city 
where he lived for a couple years, 
and he was aware of the national 
trend toward more leisure time and 
money for recreational activities. 

The basement of the old Arcade 
Mall, although abandoned and col¬ 
lecting dust, looked like a place 
with great potential. Collins could 
visualize a stroll down wooden 
streets, cabarets, gourmet restau¬ 
rants and quaint little “shoppes.” 
He could see it—and so could the 
late Berley Kittrell, a prominent 
real estate developer who gave the 
project his strong support. 

Collins formed a partnership 
with Joe Gentry and Jack Up¬ 
church, both business executives 
under 30, and the trio went about 
putting it all together. Downunder, 
which became fully operational last 
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fall, now includes six restaurants 
with varying menus, a package store 
and a photography studio that 
specializes in antique prints. 

The theme selected for Down- 
under is the Gay Nineties. Colum¬ 
bia, says Collins, was a gay place in 
the 1890s, according to research. 
“On Main Street they used to have 
fire hose races, and the old pictures 
show large crowds of spectators. We 
wanted to capture a rollicking, fro¬ 
licking feeling, and so we chose the 
Gay Nineties.” 

An antique dealer was commis¬ 
sioned to scour the countryside in 
search of appropriate objects and 


Entertainment is provided at Downunder 
or you can make your own. At The 
Scarlet Pumpernickel, left, musicians with 
varying styles perform nightly. Jim's 
Place, below, features a player piano. 


oddities. Stained glass windows 
from old structures in Maryland 
and New York and a square porce¬ 
lain barber pole found in the old 
Arcade Building give the place an 
authentic 1890s look. 

If cities in the South are to avoid 
the environmental deterioration 
that has occurred elsewhere in the 
nation, authorities agree that they 
must act now. Only time will tell 
whether or not Columbia and simi¬ 
lar cities will rise to meet the chal¬ 
lenge. 

But perhaps there is a lesson in 
the Downunder story. The elements 
of success appear to be the en¬ 
thusiasm of young Columbians and 
the financial backing of older 
Columbians interested in then- 
town’s future. If either of these 
elements had been missing, Down¬ 
under would still be a dusty base¬ 
ment filled with cobwebs. 
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AIKEN 

IN THE AGE OF SNOBBERY 

By E. A. Gregory 


ne would imagine that of all 
places, the British Parliament 
would be where one would find 
decorum at its highest. Why, the 
English are so formal that they 
would refuse help even while 
drowning from one to whom they 
had not been introduced. They 
wouldn’t shoot a rabbit spotted on 
their lawn before donning their 
hunting garb.” Thus spoke Will 
Rogers in 1925 in Aiken’s old 
Opera House, now the site of the 
city’s auditorium. Rogers was giving 
a lecture for the benefit of the 
Henry Dibble Memorial Library 
(now the Aiken County Library), 
then only an idea. 

That was during the apex of 
Aiken’s renown as the winter resort 
of some of the nation’s socially 
elite—the Vanderbilts; the Whit¬ 
neys; the Harrimans, railroad 
tycoons; the Graces, Eugene and W. 
R. (no relation), steel and shipping 
magnates, respectively. Bethlehem 
paid Eugene a cool million annually 
in “honorarium,” as the wages of 
the industrial moguls are called, 
“and he’s worth every nickel of it,” 
declared Charles Schwab, who had 
taken him under wing at an early 
age. Eugene Grace’s forebears were 
of humble circumstances, and his 
rise stemmed from innate brilliance. 
I had a “conversation” with him 
once on the Palmetto golf course. A 
spectator, I got in his way as he was 
poised for a drive, and he yelled 
Fore! I muttered an inaudible 
“ ’Scuse me” as I scurried off the 



—All photos by Riphartf Taylor 


A distinguished atmosphere still per¬ 
vades Aiken. Fine horses, opposite 
page, are a part of its tradition. 


fairway in confusion. 

N onindustrialists of distinction 
included such luminaries as Winston 
Churchill, Count Folk Bernadotte 
and Count Ilya Tolstoy. Bernadotte 
was a grandnephew of one of 
Napolean’s field marshals who, in 
1811, was installed as king of 
Sweden. Newly wed to a Miss Man- 
ville, the count was often seen 
strolling along Main Street arm in 
arm with his bride. He was assassin¬ 
ated in Bethlehem in 1948 while 
serving as mediator between Jews 


and Arabs. Tolstoy was a grandson 
of the famed Russian author-philo¬ 
sopher. 

The Savoy, the candy store I 
operated in Aiken, was quite popu¬ 
lar at the time, dispensing sodas, 
sundaes and homemade candies; 
thus, I became acquainted with 
many of the socialites. Among my 
customers were the Potter sisters, 
Nancy and Helen, pretty, pert; the 
daughter of Eugene Grace—very 
gracious, justifying her name—who 
married a nobleman; and Hope 
Iselin, a beautiful young lady who 
once led me through the breath¬ 
taking garden of Hopelands, the 
family’s magnificent estate which 
was later bequeathed to the city by 
her mother. A local young man, 
Kenneth Kerr, raised eyebrows 
when he was dating her for, not¬ 
withstanding his Irish wit and 
charm and the glamour associated 
with one who had been a cadet 
colonel at The Citadel, Kerr was 
still a commoner by Miss Iselin’s 
standards. I used to share his 
amusement at the ill-concealed irri¬ 
tation of the Iselins’ dour elderly 
coachman, who was obliged to con¬ 
vey a plebeian in the family’s horse- 
drawn surrey. I asked Kenneth once 
whether he communicated with the 
old sourpuss. “I am not expected to 
socialize with the servants,” he 
answered with feigned haughtiness. 

Some men of national promi¬ 
nence are products of Aiken Prepar¬ 
atory School: “Chip” Bohlen, for¬ 
mer ambassador to Russia; some 
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Harrimans; the son of the late 
James Vincent Forrestal, secretary 
of the navy, among others. Many 
women prominent in American 
society attended the Fermata, now 
defunct. Some local gallants once 
rode by the school to serenade the 
boarding lasses, and one night a 
number of the girls jumped over the 
wall and joined the lads. The escape 
was discovered by the elderly 
housekeeper, and the young ladies 
were summarily expelled. If they 
gave a hoot about their uncere¬ 
monious departure, a letter address¬ 
ed to one of the Romeos did not 
reflect it. “It was a memorable ad¬ 
venture,” she wrote. “We enjoyed 
the experience and have no re¬ 
grets.” 

Some of these winter colonists 
maintained stately mansions; some 
rented “cottages” at a rate of 
$3,000 a season. Others were 
domiciled at the highly prestigious 
Willcox Hotel, now decayed and 
abandoned, or the less exclusive 
Palmetto Inn, long since demolish¬ 
ed. 

Under the auspices of the Pro- 
Arte Society, albeit short-lived, 
they provided entertainment of the 
very highest order. Thus, we had a 
recital by Polish-bom Josef Casimir 
Hofmann, who called Aiken his 
home. As a world-renowned pianist 
and composer, he ranked below 
only Paderewski and Rachmani¬ 
noff. (To strengthen hand muscles, 
he practiced on a silent piano.) 
Pablo Casals, the greatest cellist of 
the century—the highest-paid and 
hardest-to-book musician, perhaps 
—made one of his rare appearances 
on the local stage. 

During the winter, road shows 
appeared weekly at the Opera 
House; a memorable performance 
was “Blind Youth,” starring hand¬ 
some Greek-Dutchman Lou 
Tellegen. John Phillip Sousa’s 
famous band paraded on Main 
Street, as did Cobum’s, Fields’ and 


O’Brien’s minstrels. Following the 
parades, they performed at night. 
The jokes of the black-faced “end 
men” were hilarious, surpassing 
anything seen on TV nowadays. 

One winter a distinguished 
Canadian was among our visitors: 
Sir Gilbert Parker, who directed 
Britain’s propaganda during World 
War I. Sir Gilbert was better known 
for the many meritorious literary 
products of his typewriter, notably 
The Power and the Glory, depicting 
the life of Sieur de LaSalle. One 
day, accompanied by his white-clad 
nurse, Parker came to The Savoy 
and was looking over the magazines 
on display. Fittingly, I pointed out 
highbrow periodicals, but he opted 
for a book of “Mutt and Jeff,” car¬ 
toons! 

I mentioned my surprise to the 
highly enterprising local correspon¬ 
dent of the Augusta Chronicle, 
James Edwin Kerr. The next day, 
the item appeared in a box on the 
front page of his paper, under¬ 
scoring the simple, human tastes of 
even the influential. When Parker’s 
nurse came to my store that morn¬ 
ing and bought all the copies of 
that issue, my embarrassment grew. 
It was obvious to me that in passing 
on this information to the press I 
had embarrassed a world-renowned 
literary personage by betraying his 
confidence. I hastened to apologize 
for my indiscretion, but my perspir¬ 
ation subsided when the nurse in¬ 
terrupted my incoherent babbling 
to say, “On the contrary. Sir Gil¬ 
bert enjoyed it.” Far from seeking 
to suppress the circulation of the 
issue, he actually was so proud that 
he wanted to share it with his 
friends. 

The caretaker of the beautiful 
William Ziegler home, David Weis- 
berg, an old friend, one day showed 
me an interesting letter he had 
found in the yard. Ziegler’s New 
York agent was reporting that he 
had sounded out the Chase & San- 
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A unique fountain adds decor to downtown Aiken. During the first half 
of this century the city was a winter resort for the socially elite of the nation 
and world. Says Author Gregory, "It is difficult to imagine the icy snobbery 
that was engendered here during the pre-crash days." 



born people about selling their 
coffee business, and they had 
offered it for $10 million, 10 times 
their annual earnings. Arm & Ham¬ 
mer soda asked $3 million. Ziegler 
headed Fleishmann’s Yeast. An¬ 
other prominent sportsman who 
wintered here, Joseph Wilsher, was 
identified with Royal Gelatine. A 
few weeks later, I read of the crea¬ 
tion of Standard Brands—Chase & 
Sanborn, Fleishmann’s Yeast and 
Royal Gelatine forming the nuc¬ 
leus. Thus, Aiken can claim to be 
the birthplace of Standard Brands. 
Wilsher, who headed the new cor¬ 
poration, stopped in one day to ask 
my opinion as to the best method 
of distributing his brands—in panel 
trucks or through wholesale gro¬ 
cers. 

Everett Myer, vice-president of 
the P. Lorillard Co., revealed to me 
that he was about to introduce a 
new brand of cigarettes to be called 
Old Gold, and a young man who 
asked permission to copy the name 
of the manufacturer from a chew¬ 
ing gum shipping case identified 
himself as the president of Life 
Savers mints. “We sold $3 million 
worth last year,” he added with 
obvious satisfaction. Debonair 
Monsieur Pierre Lorillard, the 
founder of the cigarette company 
bearing his name, who cut quite a 
swath in New York society, was an¬ 
other Who’s Whoer here in the win¬ 
ter. It is apparent that he inspired 
Margaret Mitchell to coin “Pierre 
Robillard” as the name of Scarlett 
O’Hara’s mythical grandfather, as 
assuredly “Rhett” was borrowed 
from the distinguished Charleston 
family. 

Aiken probably boasted more 
polo fields than any other commun¬ 
ity, and was the winter home of the 


only two 10-goal men: Harvard- 
and Oxford-educated Devereaux 
Milbum, the captain of the Ameri¬ 
can team, and Tommy Hitchcock 
Jr., whose parents were the found¬ 
ers and arbiters of this famous win¬ 
ter resort. And here was John 
Schiff, a Wall Street sportsman 
whose daughter-in-law was publish¬ 
er of the New York Post. 

From the highest echelons of 
journalism came Adolph Ochs, 
George Gordon Bennett Jr. and 
Col. Robert McCormick, publishers, 
respectively, of the New York 
Times, New York Herald and Chica¬ 
go Tribune. We also played host to 
George Meade, a publisher who ac¬ 
quired many dailies, including the 
Atlanta papers. 

We even had a Greek count dur¬ 
ing the last war, one Leonardo 
Mercati, who married the daughter 
of shipping tycoon Stathatos. His 
title, not recognized in Greece, was 
conferred on the family in Italy, 
whence it settled in Greece in 1536. 
Mercati’s father was the marshal of 
Greece’s royal court. On their arri¬ 
val, I wrote the Mercatis a wel¬ 
coming note, to which they re¬ 
sponded with a visit to my store. At 
that time one of Greece’s leading 
dailies published an article of mine 
in which I castigated some of the 
wealthy Greeks for doing so little 
for the poor, brave lads who, ill 
clad and ill shod, were repelling a 
foreign invasion in the snow of the 
Albanian mountains. The conclud¬ 
ing sentence read, “They fled their 
country like rats abandoning a sink¬ 
ing ship.” (Actually, the Mercatis 
lived unostentatiously and rather 
frugally. To my knowledge, they 
gave but one party during their stay 
here.) My article was reproduced in 
the National Herald, a New York 
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James F. Byrnes, pictured here with 
Gregory, once worked as an office boy 
for an Aiken law firm. The author re¬ 
called the statesman in his later years: 
"I was impressed with the lucidity of 
his mind; he recounted incidents in 
minute detail/' 



Greek-language daily of national 
circulation. Three weeks later the 
countess called on me again, this 
time to give me a piece of her class’ 
collective mind. The “conversa¬ 
tion” was almost as short as the one 
I had with Eugene Grace at the Pal¬ 
metto golf course. “Kyrie Gre- 
goraki [the author’s Greek name] 
she said, “We’ve done much for our 
country, you know.” This was her 
opening and, as it turned out, 
closing statement. 

Money was held in low esteem, 
owing to its superabundance by a 
clan the circumstances of whose 
members ranged from immense to 
dire. Count Tolstoy occupied one 
room at a home where I, too, had 
one, and drove an inexpensive small 
car. On the other hand, Freddie 
Prince, who reportedly controlled 
Chicago’s stockyards (said to be 
worth in excess of $200 million), 
and who was here during World War 
I, made pikers of Croesus and 
Lucullus by employing three cooks 
to prepare the world’s delicacies for 
himself and his spouse. The chef 
was hired from the French pavilion 
of the New York World’s Fair, 
where he had been sent to glorify 
Gallic culinary art. Repeat: three 
cooks for two souls. 


In an age when movie and TV 
“stars” of the humblest background 
and questionable tastes enjoy free 
entree into the White House, it is 
difficult to imagine the icy snob¬ 
bery that was engendered here dur¬ 
ing the pre-crash days. To be sure, 
our guests circulated downtown in 
the simplest attire, often in dunga¬ 
rees, and flaunted no diamonds, 
keeping them in the safe and, on 
occasion, wearing exact imitations. 
Outside their homes they were civil 
enough and content to wait their 
turn in front of Platt’s drugstore 
counter. But that was about the ex¬ 
tent of the Bourbons’ concession to 
Vesprit d'egalite. It was reported 
that the portrait painter of Ger¬ 
many’s Kaizer Wilhelm had to enter 
his clients’ homes through the back¬ 
door while plying his trade here, 
and an apocryphal story related to 
Fritz Kreisler, the century’s fore¬ 
most violinist, is illustrative of the 
climate that prevailed then. One of 
the dynasts agreed to pay the artist 
the $3,000 asked for a recital on 
condition that he would not seek to 
socialize with the guests. “In that 
case,” snapped Kreisler, reacting to 
the sting, “I’ll be content with 
$ 2 , 000 !” 

At that time I was a member of 


the board of directors of the 
Kiwanis Club, and it was the cus¬ 
tom for the directors to take turns 
playing host to their colleagues at 
monthly supper meetings. One day, 
the late Dr. Holbrook Wyman, our 
mayor, phoned to advise me that it 
was the turn of “Bert” Willcox to 
provide supper at his exclusive 
hotel. Only half facetiously I asked 
whether we were expected to use 
the rear entrance. He assured me 
that it was not necessary. The meal 
was Lucullian. 

Another time, I strayed into 
Sand River, near the Hitchcock 
home, and my car got stuck in the 
waterless “river.” Before long, Mrs. 
Hitchcock rode along on her horse, 
accompanied by Harry Worcester 
Smith. Her reprimand was mild, as 
became a gracious lady reared in 
New Orleans’ aristocracy: “Young 
man, this is private property.” I 
apologized for my inexcusable 
ignorance of the geography of a 
town in which I had been residing 
for nearly 15 years. Smith rode to 
the Hitchcock home, dismounted, 
procured a rope, brought his car 
and pulled me out of the mud. 

Smith actually seemed out of 
place here. Although a popular and 
authentic member of the horsey 
aristocracy (the author of a book 
on equestrian art), he was the plain¬ 
est of men. Of rugged physique, an 
amateur boxer in his youth, he 
went hunting with his butcher, 
Reginald Courtney, often lunched 
in Charlie Alvanos’ lunchroom (a 
modest establishment, its designa¬ 
tion as Royal Cafe notwithstand¬ 
ing), and made no bones about the 
poverty he had once endured, when 
even providing the bare necessities 
for his family’s subsistence posed 
an insoluble problem. Success was 
imminent when he, as a young man, 
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secured a job in a machine shop, 
where he devised a gadget that im¬ 
proved railroad brakes. 

Another day, I was among the 
spectators at a tacky party in the 
woods, where the barons, dressed in 
overalls and wearing huge farmers’ 
straw hats, had the time of their 
lives trying to climb a greased pole 
and engaging in other corny re¬ 
velries. One of them turned to the 
man next to me, who stocked their 
cellars with authentic imported 
spirits during that prohibition era, 
and said, “Joe [not the real name], 
I’ll give you a hundred dollars for a 
case of Scotch.” “Joe” regretted 
being fresh out. “Who’s that young 
man?” I asked. “Harriman,” he re¬ 
plied, adding, “His father controls a 
dozen railroads.” He said it as 
casually as if the senior Harriman’s 
worldly possessions consisted of 12 
cows or sheep instead of a dozen 
railroads. 

The Easterners, mostly from 
Long Island and Philadelphia, look¬ 
ed down their noses at the Midwest¬ 
ern “pushy upstarts.” Among the 
ones accepted was George Meade, 
the well-known paper manufacturer 
and prominent polo player, who 
had as his guest James M. Cox soon 
after the latter’s defeat by Warren 
Harding for the Presidency. Other 
exceptions were the Byerses, Pitts¬ 
burgh pipe manufacturers, and the 
Laughlins of Jones-Laughlin Steel. 
The late Col. McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune , was seen 
on horseback in splendid isolation, 
while his horse trainer, Count 
Ivanenko, had plenty of company 
of the highest social order. Ivanen¬ 
ko was a brother-in-law of Gen. 
Wrangel, who may be remembered 
by my contemporaries for his abor¬ 
tive effort to overthrow the 
Bolsheviks after World War I. 

An incident involving the sale of 
a horse served to widen the sec¬ 
tional chasm. Mrs. McCormick 
bought one named Bacchus from a 
Long Island ex-banker, S. Warner 
Baltazzi, a longtime winter visitor 



Spacious homes—a lingering stand¬ 
ard of Aiken's Age of Snobbery. 


to Aiken. A few days later, the 
animal was noticed limping, where¬ 
upon Mrs. McCormick sought to re¬ 
turn it, demanding refund of her 
money. The amount involved was 
relatively paltry ($3,000), but 
Baltazzi, of irascible idiosyncracy 
to begin with, was indignant, view¬ 
ing the affair as one of honor: 
Acceptance of the return of the 
horse might be construed as a tacit 
admission that he had tried to cheat 
the lady. The lines were tightly 
drawn and the issue was resolved in 
court. In addition to availing him¬ 
self of the services of a local presti¬ 
gious law firm, McCormick brought 
the Tribune's general counsel, 
Wymouth Kirkland, whose offices 
occupied three floors in a Loop 
office building. Nonetheless, the 
verdict favored Baltazzi. 

One day Mrs. McCormick con¬ 
fronted Sen. Williams on the steps 
of the post office and stopped to 
assure him that she harbored no 
rancor: He had only performed his 
duty in representing Baltazzi in the 


lawsuit, although in his peroration 
he had exhorted the jury not to 
“gratify the vanity of this lady.” 
“But,” she added, “we’ll take the 
case to the Supreme Court; Justice 
Reynolds is a friend of the family.” 
Courtly Mr. Williams, a lamb in his 
office or on the street (but a tiger 
in the courtroom), hat held aloft, 
replied, “Yes, ma’m, that’d be nice; 
it would give me an opportunity to 
see Washington. They tell me it’s a 
pretty place.” 

One day, on entering the dining 
room of the Aiken Hotel to attend 
a Kiwanis weekly luncheon-meet¬ 
ing, I noticed a white-clad young 
woman sitting at a specially pro¬ 
vided table, a notebook in front of 
her, and upon inquiry I learned that 
she was Col. McCormick’s private 
secretary, there to take down his 
speech, as he had agreed to be the 
week’s speaker. All of us looked 
forward to his pronouncements 
with keen anticipation, assuming 
that they would be broadcast to the 
world. But, disappointingly, he de¬ 
voted his whole speech to a recital 
of his ancestors’ exploits in Ireland, 
apparently hoping to impress those 
whose society he sought to culti¬ 
vate. All of this time I exchanged 
scowls of boredom with Kerr, the 
Augusta Chronicle correspondent, 
who had been admonished not to 
file the account of the talk (the 
professionally typed text would be 
handed to him by the secretary). 
After the luncheon, Kerr told me 
he would be ashamed to send it to 
his paper. Nothing daunted, the sec¬ 
retary drove to Augusta and handed 
it to the editor. 

It was the Age of Snobbery, but 
of grandeur, too, complete with a 
trumpeted tallyho, and one of 
“grace and charm”—as Rhett Butler 
muttered, referring to another city 
and another epoch. 


E. A . Gregory is a retired Aiken 
businessman and author who emi¬ 
grated to Aiken from Athens at the 
age of 14. 
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By Nancy Yates 


IT’S 

OFFICIAL 

S outh Carolina now has an official 
state animal and fish, endorsed 
last spring in a measure by the 
state legislature and signed by Gov. 
John C. West. The graceful white¬ 
tailed deer was chosen as the ani¬ 
mal, and the crafty striped bass 
(rockfish) represents the state’s 
fish. 

Our native white-tailed deer is 
often mistakenly called the Virginia 
deer, but the animals differ in size 
and color. The South Carolina 
white-tailed deer is medium sized, 
smaller and darker in color, parti¬ 
cularly in the facial area, than the 
Virginia deer. The South Carolina 
deer often are referred to by the 
locale to which they are native—the 
Bulls Island white-tailed deer, Hunt¬ 
ing Island white-tailed deer and 
Hilton Head Island white-tailed 
deer. In summer, their coats are a 
colorful rusty red that turns grayish 



A STATE ANIMAL 

AND FISH 


brown in winter. Their undersides 
are white year-round. 

Split hooves enable these deer to 
travel at very high speed. When 
running, they leap into the air, and 
one can easily see the white hair 
under their tails. Bucks grow antlers 
during the spring and summer, shed 
them in winter and regrow them 
the next spring and summer. Most 
bucks reach a length of five feet, a 
shoulder height of three feet and 
weigh 200 to 300 pounds. The doe 
is similar to the male though small¬ 
er and bare of antlers. 

During mating season, deer are 
ill-tempered, and one buck may 
battle another for a doe. 


Fawns usually arrive as twins in 
the spring. Nature protects them 
with brownish coats decorated by 
large white spots. Nestled in homes 
of ferns and bushes, they are cam¬ 
ouflaged because of their spots. 
When their first winter arrives, they 
are almost grown, and their coats 
no longer have spots. 

Although white-tailed deer tradi¬ 
tionally have been more plentiful in 
the lower part of the state, they are 
now being restocked in the upper 
region. 

It can be said that South Caro¬ 
lina has the only significant quan¬ 
tity of landlocked striped bass in 
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hoto by Ted Borg, S. C. Wildlife Resources Department 


the world. The Santee-Cooper reser¬ 
voir, home of the striped bass, is 
rated among the top 10 fishing 
areas in the United States and has 
gained international recognition. 

In 1941 lakes Moultrie and 
Marion were created by impound¬ 


ing water into reservoirs for hydro¬ 
electric power. They have a com¬ 
bined shoreline of 415 miles. Sport 
fishing in these reservoirs during the 
first several years of impoundment 
was good for largemouth bass, blue- 
gill, bream and crappie. Striped 


bass, though caught infrequently, 
usually were of large size. 

In the late ’40s, striped bass be¬ 
gan to show up in greater numbers 
and varying sizes. At the time this 
was quite puzzling, since it was 
known that striped bass travel up¬ 
river from the sea for breeding. A 
situation favorable to sportsmen— 
but baffling to biologists—develop¬ 
ed. A study was made, and the find¬ 
ings indicated that striped bass do 
not have to return to salt water for 
successful reproduction. 

Striped bass are a brassy pink or 
brown in color, with silver bellies. 
Their distinguishing characteristics 
are a series of seven or eight longi¬ 
tudinal stripes on the sides, separate 
dorsal fins and a lower jaw that pro¬ 
jects slightly. Although the usual 
weight is 1 to 10 pounds, a 25- to 
30-pound catch is not rare. The 
largest on record weighed 125 
pounds. Striped bass feed on small¬ 
er fish, crabs and shrimps. At times 
they have been referred to as green- 
heads, stripers, streaked bass or 
squid hounds. 

In the late 1950s, sport fisher¬ 
men were catching an average of 
five striped bass per trip. Such 
phenomenal yields from striped 
bass fishing were unheard of then 
and remains unequalled anywhere 
else. Fishermen avidly seek striped 
bass because they strike and fight 
viciously and make excellent eating. 

In his Tales of Quails and Such , 
the late Writer-Sportsman Havilah 
Babcock tells of the frustrations of 
fishing for striped bass: “I some¬ 
times think that the more I learn 
about bass fishing, the less I know. 
They will ignore plugs especially 
contrived to look like their natural 
prey, yet fight like the cats of Kil¬ 
kenny over some outlandish crea¬ 
tion that bears not the slightest re- 


The graceful white-tailed deer, the newly endorsed state animal, is often 
confused with the Virginia deer. The Carolina variety is smaller and darker. The 
striped bass (rockfish), the state's water representative, is popular with sport 
fishermen (and fisherwomen) because of its hefty size and fierce nature. 


—Photo courtesy Santee-Cooper Counties Promotion Commission 
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Bass are unpredictable game. “The more I learn about bass 
fishing,” wrote the late Havilah Babcock, “the less I know.” 
Deer are more predictable but are fleet and evasive. 





Photo courtesy S. C. Wildlife Resources Department 



semblence to anything they have 
ever seen before.” 

In Jaybirds Go to Hell on Friday, 
he says, “The way to catch a big 
bass is to make him glad or make 
him mad. Sometimes making him 
mad is easier.” 


Nancy C. Yates is a free-lance 
writer from Spartanburg. 
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—Photo courtesy Santee-Cooper Counties 
Promotion Commission 
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A t some time in the distant future 
when the last great saga of 
American railroading is written, 
it is just possible that historians 
may fail to include the story of the 
Due West Railway Co., called by 
some “the shortest railroad in the 
United States” and by others “the 
most Christian railroad.” 

The story began in 1907, when a 
charter was granted to Robert S. 
Galloway Sr. and others for the 
operation of a railroad between the 
college town of Due West and its 
neighbor, Donalds, both in Abbe¬ 
ville County. The line was to ex¬ 
tend for four very country miles, 
connecting at Donalds with the 
Greenville and Columbia branch of 
the Southern Railway. 

Stock in the company was 
pledged by 60 private citizens of the 
Due West community, and the 
town of Due West chipped in 
$11,000, for it was a civic enter¬ 


prise with tremendous possibilities. 
The records indicate at least one 
man with little faith: He risked 
only a dollar’s worth. Another Due 
West citizen had no faith whatso¬ 
ever. Refusing to put any money in 
the proposed railroad, he wagered 
Galloway a new Stetson hat that 
the whole plan would end in dismal 
financial failure. He lost (though 
the winner never claimed the hat). 
The Due West Railway Co. in each 
of its 33 years of existence was 
destined to make a profit. 

The original right-of-way between 
Due West and Donalds was survey¬ 
ed by T. C. “Tom” Anderson, who 
now makes his home near Green¬ 
wood, is 103 years old and, despite 
his advanced age, was reported a 
short time ago to be in reasonably 
good health. 

Galloway was president of the 
railroad and remained in that capa¬ 
city until his death in the late ’30s. 


The duties of vice-president and 
assistant manager were assigned to 
Robert S. Galloway Jr., who pre¬ 
sently resides in the county. The 
first engineer was Jim Rowland, 
and after his death the throttle 
passed into the hands of his 
nephew, Rowland Hawthorne. 

Rolling stock of the company 
consisted of two locomotives, a 
flatcar and baggage-passenger 
coach. The engines were veterans of 
many years’ service on the elevated 
railroads of New York City, and it 
must have been a profound change 
for these iron horses when they 
began to traverse the countryside 
between Due West and Donalds. 

Once underway, the railroad pro¬ 
vided a daily schedule of two round 
trips. This was a great convenience 
both from the standpoint of passen¬ 
ger traffic and that of the mails. 
(Hauling the U.S. Mail was one of 
the principal sources of income for 
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Chartered in 1907, the Due West Railway Co. operated a line from the college 
town of Due West to Donalds, four miles away. One of the engines was dubbed 
"The Dinky," and in time the name became associated with the entire operation. 
Erskine College students played many comical but annoying pranks on the railway. 


the company.) Despite the short 
distance, the train made two 
scheduled stops between Due West 
and Donalds: at Todds Crossing and 
Rabbits Stew. 

Many varied, colorful and 
perhaps legendary tales are told by 
people who remember when the 
railroad was almost the sole means 
of transportation between the col¬ 
lege town and the outside world. 
Erskine students fondly named one 
of the locomotives “The Dinky”— 
as years passed this name became 
synonymous with the entire opera¬ 
tion. The railroad did not have the 
luxury of a turntable, and this 
deficiency required that the engine 
back out to Donalds. In this posi¬ 
tion, the smokestack was close to 
the entrance of the passenger 


coach; on windy days great clouds 
of smoke and cinders poured down 
upon the helpless passengers. An 
old-timer told me that often it 
appeared as though great flocks of 
blackbirds were flying through the 
open doorway of the coach. 

Though Erskine College students 
were beneficiaries of the services 
offered by the railroad, they often 
showed a small degree of apprecia¬ 
tion for it. On many a night stu¬ 
dents would tie down the whistle of 
the locomotive and release the 
steam intended for use on the runs 
the next day. On one occasion 
when Erskine defeated archenemy 
Presbyterian College in baseball, the 
victorious team celebrated by kid¬ 
napping The Dinky that evening 
and making a quick run to Donalds 


and back. At other times students 
simply released the brakes and 
allowed the engine literally to roll 
out of town. Such acts hardly made 
friends out of Engineer Rowland 
and other railroad employees. 

In the heyday of the railroad 
there was also a women’s college in 
Due West. It is said that the admini¬ 
strations of the two institutions 
conspired to open in the fall a day 
apart, which served to keep the 
sexes separate on the trip in from 
Donalds. The boys viewed this as 
discrimination and retaliated by 
soaping the rails of the steepest 
grade. 

Other student activities included 
tying the whistle down during 
weddings in a local church, thus 
drowning out some if not all the 
vows being spoken. At times stu¬ 
dents reputedly timed whistle blasts 
to coincide with the reaching of 
high notes by soprano soloists at 
the town’s many musical concerts. 

The description “the most 
Christian railroad” likely stemmed 
from the ironclad rule that the train 
did not run on Sundays. This pro¬ 
hibition is attributable to the strong 
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Associated Reformed Presbyterian 
consciences of both the officers of 
the company and the townspeople. 
Only once in history was the regula¬ 
tion broken: There came a certain 
Sabbath when a local woman had 
to be rushed to Greenville for emer¬ 
gency surgery. 

Another strict policy of the rail¬ 
road was that no whiskey could be 
transported. This worked a hard¬ 
ship on one local imbiber, who 
threatened Galloway with a lawsuit 
for refusing to haul his supplies. 
Nonetheless, the railroad’s execu¬ 
tive officer stood his ground, and if 
ever strong drink was brought into 
Due West, it was by other means of 
transportation—or it was particu¬ 
larly well concealed. 

During its years of operation, the 
rail line experienced neither wrecks 
nor serious injuries. It was never 
sued for damages, although wander¬ 
ing livestock more than once fell 
victim to inbound and outbound 
trains. 

Galloway attended many railroad 
conventions, and a particular friend 
was Fairfax Harrison, once head of 
the Southern Railway. Harrison is 


reported to have told Galloway he 
envied the Due West railroad above 
all others—it was apparently the 
only one in existence that operated 
in the black. 

Galloway is credited with the 
line: “My railroad might not be as 
long as the Southern, but it is every 
bit as wide.” Another version of 
this claim relates that Galloway 
once wrote the New York Central 
president for a pass on that great 
railroad. The request was turned 
down on the premise that the Due 
West railroad was not long enough 
to justify reciprocal passes. Gallo¬ 
way, irked at the treatment, then 
supposedly directed his famous re¬ 
mark to the president of the New 
York Central. 

There came at last a sad day for 
the Due West Railway Co. The 
Motor Age invaded Due West and 
Donalds: Automobiles and trucks 
sounded the death knell for the rail¬ 
road. The company folded in 1940 
after paying off all stockholders. 
Equipment was sold for salvage at a 
price above its original cost, and the 
story persists that some of it was 
shot back at American forces dur¬ 
ing World War II. 

The only visible reminder of the 
railroad today is the depot, used 
principally as a warehouse. The old 
roadbed is obliterated, but one can i- 
magine where the rails once ran their 
meandering course across that por¬ 
tion of Abbeville County. (Robert 
S. Galloway Jr. recalls that the 
tracks crossed the highway five 
times between Due West and 
Donalds.) 

The Due West Railroad, once de¬ 
scribed by the late South Carolina 
writer Eugene B. Sloan as an “Epic 
of Enterprise,” is history. In a small 
way its contribution to transporta¬ 
tion was glorious. And Erskine Col¬ 
lege students of yesteryear will 
never forget it. 


John Bigham is a free-lance writer 
from Columbia. 


New 

Additions 
For Your 
Personal Library 


A PIECE OF THE 
FOX’S HIDE 

h\ Katharine Boling 

mm 

Tin? chilling history of the 
notorious Bigham family of 
South Carolina. Three gencm- 
lions of land-hungry rufblessnesfc 
and family mysteries culminated 
in a 1921 mass murder . The long* 
trials, l he Bigham hex, and the 
family revelations dominated the 
headlines and shocked a genera¬ 
tion of South Carolinians. 

WIND FROM THE 
MAIN 

by A tin? Osborne 
16.95 

Arme Bonny. At seventeen, 
she was a red-haired tomboy 
roaming the livers and forests of 
colonial Carolina. During the 
11 t Iw o y ■' ars x i J her life sh e be¬ 
came the most notorious female 
pirate in history. 

TURNING THE 
WORLD UPSIDE DOWN 

by William pn d Patricia Willimon 

mm 

"All a polite Southern lady 
needs to know,” said Sarah 
Ct r* mke \ mother, "is aewi 
needlework, a little music, and a 
little drawing and dancing. Any¬ 
thing more Would he a strain on 
the grille feminine mind/' 

Little did she know that two 
of tier daughters would spend 
their lives proving her wrong. 
This Is the story of two unfor¬ 
gettable rejjels— proper Charles¬ 
ton aristocrats turned abolition¬ 
ists, suffragettes,, writers, and 
public speakers. Ages 12-17 




sunrilapper books are available at 
bet ref bookstores everywhere. To 
order by mail use order form an- 
closed id this mm* 
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sanaiapper 

BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, JL JL INC. 

P.O. Box 841 
400 West Main Street 
Lexington, S.C. 29072 


NEW BOOKS 

AT SANDLAPPER BOOKSTORE 

THE RED HOLSTER. By B. Wofford 
Finlayson. This is a warm and moving his¬ 
torical novel which chronicles the effects 
of the Civil War on a South Carolina 
town. $4.50. 



FIGHTER TACTICS AND STRATEGY 
1914-1970. By Edward H. Sims. The 
author is a native of Orangeburg. In this 
new book the author traces the develop¬ 
ment of the tactics and strategy of aerial 
combat through the two world wars, the 
Korean conflict and the war in Vietnam. 
$6.95. 

LOVE IS LIKE AN ACORN. By Matsu 
Crawford. The author is a native of 
Laurens and is now living in Greer. A 
peculiarly timely and fascinating story of 
the love and hate concerning the life of a 
Japanese-American boy. $3.50. 

STORY OF THE BOY SCOUTS. By 
Wyatt Blassingame. The history of Boy 
Scouting from its rather unusual begin¬ 
ning through its development into a still 
growing international organization. 
$3.95. 


A PIECE OF THE FOX’S HIDE. By 
Katharine Boling. The story of the 
Bighams—three generations of crime and 
the most sensational murder in South 
Carolina’s history. $8.50. 

HILTON HEAD-A SEA ISLAND 
CHRONICLE. By Virginia C. Holmgren. 
For the first time, the complete story of 
the island’s history is available in book 
form. $5.75. 

THE LIVING DREAM. By George R. 
Mayfield III. A novel about the Meherrin 
family whose spirit was prevalent over 
and over again in the hearts and minds of 
the first Americans. $4. 

SOUTH CAROLINA COUNTY WILLS. 
Originally published in Columbia, 1939. 
Reprinted by Genealogical Publishing 
Company, 1970. $10. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. A paperback re¬ 
printed edition of the Ladies of the Free 
Kindergarten Association of Columbia, 
South Carolina. A cookbook of years ago. 
$2.50. 

JOY OF COOKING. Over 4,300 recipes, 
including 1,200 new ones. $6.95. 

GENERA OF THE SOUTHEASTERN 
PLANTS. By Wade T. Batson. A guide to 
the genera of native and commonly intro¬ 
duced ferns and seed plants of the South¬ 
eastern United States. Paper. $2.95. 

HAUNTED BY GOD. By James McBride 
Dabbs. The cultural and religious ex¬ 
perience of the South. This book re¬ 
sounds with the wisdom of a man who 
spent a lifetime loving the South and 
struggling to make it better. $6.95. 

NEW RELIGIOUS HANDBOOKS 

KITCHEN COMMUNION. By Cornelia 
M. Renfroe. Cloth. $1.50. 


ANGELS IN PINAFORES. By Alice Lee 
Humphreys. Cloth. $2.95. 

HEAVEN IN MY HAND. By Alice Lee 
Humphreys. Cloth. $2.95. 

BOOKS OF CHARLESTON 

A CHARLESTON ALBUM. By Margaret 
Hayne Harrison. The people in this book 
range over two full centuries—1704 to 
1901. $4.50. 

HENRIETTA JOHNSTON OF 
CHARLESTON. By Margaret Simons 
Middleton. Thirty-two portraits are 
brought together in this first presentation 
of the obscure American artist, who is re¬ 
collected chiefly through her husband’s 
papers. $10. 

CHARLESTON’S SONS OF LIBERTY. 
By Richard Walsh. A study of Charleston 
artisans during the American Revolution. 
They have been called the “prime 
movers” in opposing Great Britain during 
the early years of the Revolutionary 
cause. Cloth, $5. Paper, $1.95. 

THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON, 
1861-1865. By E. Milby Burton. This 
illustrated book captures the spirit of 
chivalry and romance, the great courage 
and pride that were the backbone of the 
South. $14.95. 

A CHARLESTON SKETCHBOOK 
1796-1806. By Charles Fraser. Forty 
watercolor drawings of the city and sur¬ 
rounding country. $4. 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY, CHARLES 
TOWNE 1670—CHARLESTON 1970. By 
the Charleston County Tricentennial 
Commission. Paper. $1. 

ANTIQUES AT CHARLESTON. Re¬ 
printed from Antiques magazine. Paper. 
$2.50. 
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SOME FAVORITE TITLES 



ARCHITECTS OF CHARLESTON. By 
Beatrice St. Julien Ravenel. Stories of the 
houses, churches and public buildings 
which make Charleston architecturally 
important and of the men who built 
them. $7.50. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. By the Carolina 
Art Association. A memento for visitors. 
$2.50. 

CHARLESTON IN THE AGE OF THE 
PINCKNEYS. By George C. Rogers Jr. 
The rise, the heyday and the decline of 
the Pinckney family from the 1730s to the 
Civil War. $2.95. 

THIS IS CHARLESTON. By the Carolina 
Art Association. A pictorial survey of the 
architectural heritage of the unique 
American city, with text by Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney. Reprint. Paper. $2.50. 

QUAINT OLD CHARLESTON. Features 
the primary spots of historic and touristic 
interest in America’s most historic city. 
$ 1 . 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF CHARLES¬ 
TON. Compiled by Clifford L. Legerton. 
The story of more than 80 historic 
churches and synagogues in the Charles¬ 
ton area. $7.50. 


LANDMARKS OF CHARLESTON. By 
Thomas Petigru Lesesne. The Charles 
Town that was and the Charleston that is, 
with the history of famous landmarks. 
$ 2 . 

FREEDOM’S FOUR SQUARE MILES. 
By J. Percival Petit. The story of 
America’s “Harbor of History,” Charles¬ 
ton. $4.95. 


THE PETER PRINCIPLE. By Dr. 
Laurence J. Peter and Raymond Hull. 
Why is the human race foundering in a 
morass of occupational, academic and ad¬ 
ministrative inefficiency? Here, at last, is 
the answer in the delightful, deadpan 
humor of this book. Cloth, $5.95. Paper, 
$1.25. 

THE PETER PRESCRIPTION. By Dr. 
Laurence J. Peter. Sixty-six formulas for 
improving the quality of your life. $5.95. 

THINGS AND INCIDENTS OF LONG 
AGO. By Lindsey G. Hall. Most of the 
articles in this book, containing many his¬ 
torical facts of a small section of Lexing¬ 
ton County, S. C., have been compiled 
from written documents, conversations 
with many citizens who are now de¬ 
ceased, and other resources. $8. 

CAMDEN HERITAGE. By Rachel Mont¬ 
gomery. Many pages have been written 
unfolding events of Camden’s exciting 
past as well as the pride of the present. 
These stories were written in the hopes of 
increasing the number who are already 
endeared to Camden. $5.95. 

THE GRIMKE SISTERS FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA. By Gerda Lerner. The little- 
known story of two gallant women who 
stood briefly in the center of history. 
$6.95. 
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The Saga Of 

Chaiiesion’s 
‘Harbor Of History” 




To insure prompt delivery of books, 
please mail orders to our new Lexing¬ 
ton address given on this page. Include 
50 cents for postage and handling on 
one book, 25 cents for each addi¬ 
tional book. S. C. residents must add 
four percent sales tax. 


TALES OF COLUMBIA. By Nell S. 
Gray don. These are tales which South¬ 
erners like to hear, but they are tales 
which will interest any reader. Narrative 
tales of the opulent atmosphere of ante¬ 
bellum Columbia and the tragedy of the 
city’s burning in 1865. $6.50. 

TALES OF EDISTO. By Nell S. Graydon. 
Romantic tales, strange tales, old tales, 
tales handed down from generation to 
generation, of days when cotton was king 
and Edisto Island was the center of the 
kingdom. $5.95. 

HEROES, HORSES, AND HIGH 
SOCIETY. By Kay Lawrence. A story of 
Aiken from 1540. $7.95. 
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SANDLAPPER BOOKSHELF 


BLACK CAROLINIANS: A His- 
tory of Blacks in South Carolina 
from 1895 to 1968. By I. A. 
Newby. 406 pages. Tricentennial 
Studies, Number 6. University of 
South Carolina Press. $9.95. 

In his Notes on the State of Vir¬ 
ginia (1783) Thomas Jefferson set 
forth a plan of popular education 
which was “chiefly historical,” 
taking the primary skills—reading, 
writing, etc.—for granted. He ex¬ 
plained his reasoning in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “History by ap¬ 
prising [the students] of the past 
will enable them to judge the fu¬ 
ture; it will avail them of the ex¬ 
periences of other times and na¬ 
tions; it will qualify them as judges 
of the actions and designs of men 
. . . . ” No doubt my fellow Caro¬ 


linians will agree with me that the 
lessons of history do not end with 
school, but that they provide a con¬ 
tinuous education for all conscien¬ 
tious citizens. Black Carolinians 
provides such lessons, and the 
state’s Tricentennial Commission 
and University of South Carolina 
Press should be commended for 
their efforts in bringing about the 
publication of sound, readable 
scholarship in a handsome volume 
at such a reasonable price. 

This first general work on the 
history of black Carolinians in the 
20th century chronologically fol¬ 
lows George Brown Tindall’s South 
Carolina Negroes , 1877-1900 (also 
published by the University of 
South Carolina Press). Until now 
there has not been a single work 
treating systematically, and over an 


Now in Paperback 

CHARLESTON 


GHOSTS 




by Margaret Rhett Martin 
illustrated by Alfred Simson 




$ 2.25 

“Eighteen delightful ghost tales about Charleston and the 
Lowcountry told as only a native Charlestonian could tell 
them” —( Charleston ) News and Courier 


extended period of time, any signi¬ 
ficant aspect of Negroes in South 
Carolina from 1895 to the present. 
Dr. Newby has brought together for 
the first time the many facets of 
Negro history in South Carolina— 
poverty, ignorance and education, 
political repression, farming and 
rural life, migration and urbaniza¬ 
tion, health, legal status, religion, 
and political participation. Profes¬ 
sor Newby deals in facts, not in¬ 
nuendos, and his historical interpre¬ 
tations are the results of the histori¬ 
cal facts as presented to the reader. 
He notes in his Preface ; “To 
utilize the historical insights pro¬ 
vided by contemporary racial 
movements while avoiding the 
pitfalls of special pleading is a 
delicate, necessary task.” It is a 
pleasure to read the work of a 
historian who resists allegations 
on both sides in his search for the 
truth. 

Many of us have been disap¬ 
pointed by the “black histories” 
spawned by the civil rights move¬ 
ment of the 1960s. Many so-called 
historians smugly assumed that all 
whites were racists and that all 
blacks were the victims of white 
oppression and exploitation. As a 
result, their “histories” were often 
just about as sound and responsible 
as a man yelling “Fire!” in a 
crowded theatre. 

Instead of yelling “Fire!” Dr. 
Newby takes the reader on a dis¬ 
passionate tour of the theatre. If 
there has been a fire in the past, he 
brings the charred timbers to your 
attention; if there is danger of fire 
now or in the future, he points out 
the frayed electrical wiring. All 
along he relates the unique, 
20th-century historical experience 
of black Carolinians; it is one which 
cannot be understood within the 
traditional interpretative frame¬ 
work of “America.” Their story has 
been alternately misrepresented and 
ignored; this is a scholarly attempt 
to dispel the misconceptions and 
the mythology surrounding South 
Carolina history, and to replace 
them with a sound interpretation of 
facts—“chiefly historical.”—W.W. 
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A poem, at best, is a mood- 
thought. Poems abound in South 
Carolina because moods and 
thoughts abound in South Carolina. 
Like the Palmetto State with many 
faces are the poets. Upstate, Pied¬ 
mont and Low-Country mood- 
writers have captured in verse 
thoughts from mountain, plain and 
sea. 

Twenty-one books by South 
Carolina poets have been selected 
by the editors of Sandlapper for re¬ 
view. The poets are named alpha¬ 
betically. 

Robert Adger Bowen, Footfalls 
and Echoes, $3.00. Bowen has cap¬ 
tured both the personal charm and 
historic significance of old Pendle¬ 
ton in this 54-page book of lyrics. 
The volume is a garden of delight—a 
garden filled with ghosts, grave¬ 
yards, peacocks and conflicting 
shadows of light and dark. Rivoli 
Plantation, the Robert Adger home 
during the Civil War, is the focus of 
attention of the verses and Mary 
Stevenson’s illustrations, and the 
reader is engulfed in a nostalgia for 
that Southern life-style that has, 
like Scarlett’s, gone with the wind. 
The book is a credit to the Founda¬ 
tion for Historical Restoration in 
the Pendleton Area. 

Robert Adger Bowen, When 
Sweet Birds Sing, $2.20. This 48- 
page volume is about birds but is a 
book more concerned with feel¬ 
ings—the joyful feelings of a man 
who can hear and who enjoys what 
he hears. These are lyrics that still 
the senses of man. The poet makes 
the ordinary sight and sound some¬ 
thing special. The offering is an¬ 
other published by The Foundation 
for Historical Restoration in the 
Pendleton Area and is graphically 
illustrated by Cathy and Tim Mc- 
Neight. 

Robert Adger Bowen, The Call of 
the Sea and Other Verse, $3.00. 
This is still another beautiful gift- 
type book published by the Pendle¬ 
ton foundation. A four-part vol¬ 
ume, the book makes no mistake in 
revealing the poet’s love for the 
coast, trees and flowers, and his 


identity with the yesterdays that 
give meaning to our tomorrows. 
The book is something of a personal 
philosophy of life. It includes illus¬ 
trations by Mary Stevenson and 
Lottie Bowen and humorous 
maxims from Elizabeth Hard’s col¬ 
lection of the poet’s work. 

Edith Bannister Dowling, A 
Patchwork of Poems About South 
Carolina, $1.00. These poems are 
49 tapestries of delight. Though 
Beaufort is the scene of the major¬ 
ity of the verses, the discriminating 
reader will experience other places 
and other things that waft of life in 
general. Like One for Sorrow , Two 
for Joy , an earlier volume by 
Dowling, these poems express reams 
of feelings, some with prosaic accu¬ 
racy and some with technical art¬ 
istry. None of the lines are insignifi¬ 
cant; they are too real to be so. 

Sidelle Ellis, Brief Song, $1.50. 
Twenty-seven pages of short poems 
admittedly inspired by a genuine 
reverence for the state of South 
Carolina. Sidelle Ellis writes to the 


point. The reader does not have to 
wade through words, yet her verses 
are diverse and cross-sectional. She 
writes of moss and mountains, 
spring and fall, day and night, dark 
moments and bright feelings. Her 
song, though brief, is altogether 
musical, and when you have read 
one of her lyrics you have not read 
them all. 

Elizabeth Vemer Hamilton and 
Louise Frierson Kerr, Tall Houses, 
$4.50. These poems are as tall, in¬ 
deed, as Charleston houses; they are 
of dignified and mature stature. The 
writing is noble; the architectural 
foundation is solid. The book is a 
65-poem volume of light and seri¬ 
ous verse deliberately portraying 
Charlestonians living and dead and 
dedicated to Charleston. As is true 
of many teams of writers,‘this colla¬ 
borative effort consists of poems 
first appearing on laundry lists, 
backs of envelopes, in memory 
books and on church bulletins. As 
Charleston is a mosaic, so is this 
edition. 



"Like Keats in his faith in 
beauty... he brings his own 
iove of beauty into the 
persona !, and so , he offers 
himself in these finest of 
iove lyrics. ..." 

$3.00 
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George Herbert Hart, Of Time 
and Tide, $4.00. This is a volume of 
intimate selections drawing on the 
author’s close association with na¬ 
ture and life. Images are pulled 
from the past and placed in today’s 
perspective. The short pieces are to 
be taken to heart. The verses of sea 
and home suggest a poet who 
possesses the rare ability to walk 
upon the edge of sentimentality and 
not fall off. The 138-page book is 
beautifully illustrated by Moselle 
Skinner. 

Helen von Kolnitz Hyer, Danger 
Never Sleeps, $6.50. Helen Hyer is a 
rare combination poet. She writes 
significant narrative as well as signi¬ 
ficant lyrical poetry. Her Danger 
Never Sleeps ranks her as a lyricist 
and storyteller. As John R. Doyle 
Jr. has said in his introduction to 
her volume, “She is equally at ease 
in Greek stories, Irish legends, 
American history, or modem 
science.” Mrs. Hyer’s life experi¬ 
ences and interests are just so di¬ 
verse. She is to be commended for 
her use of historical materials, 
something often overlooked in this 
age of undocumented verse. As 
past-president of The Poetry Soci¬ 
ety of South Carolina, this Charles¬ 
tonian gives to verse across the state 
that grande dame quality that, on 
the national scene, Helen Hayes has 
brought to the theatre. 

Eric N. Jensen, Words, $1.00. 
This volume is a paperback publish¬ 
ed posthumously following the 
poet’s untimely death. Almost 
everything that young Jensen was 
writing during his 16th year, just 
before the fatal automobile acci¬ 
dent, is included in the book. The 
poet is obviously a product of his 
generation, and he seems pure in 
heart. His thoughts are deep. He 
writes with a maturity beyond his 
years, and with this maturity he 
searches for the meaning of life. His 
is the teen-ager’s search for truth. 
The book is illustrated meaningfully 
with small sketches and designs 
copied from the poet’s journal, 
where all of his poems had been re¬ 
corded. 

Louise F. Kerr, Love Me, Love 


My Doggerel, $2.50. Though an 
outsider or tourist might not appre¬ 
ciate all of the light verses of Poet 
Kerr, any Charlestonian would 
appreciate this diary of another 
Charlestonian’s fully lived life. The 
author illustrates her own book, 
and dog lover and wife that she is, 
the obvious rhymes come off witty 
and acceptable. Not all of the 
poems are doggerel, either. 

Jack Russell Kidd, Echoes of the 
War Between the States, $1.60. 
Montague McMillan in his preface 
to this paperback says that Poet 
Kidd has given “timely utterance in 
poetic overtones to the certainty 
that the way of progress is the way 
of remembrance.” In the seven 
poems included, the author does 
remember six persons and places— 
Jackson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Appomattox, Sheridan and Berke¬ 
ley—and he concludes the volume 
with his “High Requiem for the 
Confederate Dead.” The verses are 
sensitively written, showing the 
genuine concern of one man for 
many men who died that our free¬ 
doms will never perish. This is 
appropriate reading for any South¬ 
erner, but the sentiments of the 
poems are universal. 

Helen Boland King, Carolina 
Carols, $4.50. Mrs. King’s four-part 
volume of verse contains nature 
poems, love poems, lyrics about 
what the poet calls “things,” and 
spiritual pieces. The divisions seem 
logical, and the accompanying full- 
color and black-and-white illustra¬ 
tions by Edna Reed Whaley add 
significantly to the overall format. 
The poet has a good pen and is able 
to write of life and love in a lan¬ 
guage within a language. 

Richard Pawley, Looking Sea¬ 
ward, $2.00. Richard Pawley says in 
his fore ward that the reason for his 
book is to show his love for man 
made visible. He has achieved his 
purpose; his verse is honest and 
appealing, and the worth and dig¬ 
nity of man are made manifest in 
48 ways. There are as many poems. 
The title of the volume comes from 
Francois Mauriac, who wrote: “A 
child who has not yet seen the sea 


comes near it and hears it roar long 
before he sees it, and he tries to 
find the taste of salt on his lips.” 
The author has heard and seen and 
tasted. The whole work is a slice of 
life—nature at its best—beautifully 
cut. 

eugene robert platt, Allegheny 
Reveries, $2.00. These are poems 
by a South Carolinian now living in 
Pennsylvania that any other honest 
lyricist would wish that he had writ¬ 
ten. The verse is personal and pro¬ 
jective. eugene platt’s new poems 
for his family are love filled; those 
of identification with places—such 
as the coast of the Carolinas, Wash¬ 
ington, New York and Dublin—are 
provocative. All 18 of the verses, a 
few having appeared in the earlier 
Coffee and Solace and Six of One , 
Half Dozen of the Other , are an en¬ 
counter with truth—sometimes 
happy truth, sometimes sad. His 
“New Priorities” and “A Loaf of 
Love,” both included in Allegheny 
Reveries , are little masterpieces. 

Eunice Pracht, White Heather, 
$3.95. If the seeds of White Heather 
sprouted in Ireland, they full- 
blossomed in America. South Caro¬ 
lina should be proud of Mrs. 
Pracht’s dual-purposed volume of 
clean-cut lines and refined images of 
a land of leprechauns and “her 
town,” Anderson. The author has 
recorded poignant emotions felt at 
home and abroad. The work in¬ 
cludes 41 lyrics. There is a demand¬ 
ing calmness throughout the whole 
book. Like a cameo, the verses are 
polished. 

Edwin E. Riley Jr., Go Naked to 
the Market, $3.95. This book, dedi¬ 
cated to those who smile back, is a 
book full of dreams: the poet’s 
dreams. There is a mystery about 
these dreams; the reader finds that 
he is reading about his own wishful 
thinking. The verses are sensitively 
written, and one comes to realize 
that the poet’s new dream is the 
book in its entirety. The volume 
should not be read in part, for to 
read the whole work is to share the 
reality of Mr. Riley’s experience 
and to desire, in the final analysis, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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“A guide . . . that leaves nothing to be desired.” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly $12.50 




















H ors d’oeuvres are not restricted 
to cocktail parties and New 
Year’s festivities but provide a 
suitable accompaniment to elabo¬ 
rate meals as well. 

When hors d’oeuvres precede a 
meal, the hostess must consider the 
menu before choosing them. Light 
hors d’oeuvres should be served 
with a hearty menu, as hearty hors 
d’oeuvres will dull the appetite. If 
the meal is light, a hearty hors 
d’oeuvre is recommended—or the 
hostess may prefer to offer an 
assortment of hors d’oeuvres. 
Variety is also a consideration; a 
fish entree should not follow fish 
hors d’oeuvres. 

Above all, hot hors d’oeuvres 
must be hot—not warm—and cold 
hors d’oeuvres must be cold—not 
cool. Lukewarm caviar, or cold chili 
sauces with fat congealing on the 
top, produces an unpleasant intro¬ 
duction to the menu. 

STEAK BALLS 

1 lb. ground round steak 
V /2 tsp. garlic salt 
2 tsp. prepared mustard 
Vi tsp. minced onion 
1/3 cup minced parsley 
Olive oil 

Prepared mustard 

Combine steak, garlic salt, prepared 
mustard, onion and parsley. Mix 
thoroughly and roll into small balls 
the size of walnuts. Brown in olive 
oil. Spear each one with a tooth¬ 
pick and serve hot with prepared 
mustard. 

CAVIAR 

Purchase a caviar containing a small 
amount of salt. Chill until serving 
time. Serve in a glass bowl on a bed 
of ice with toast fingers. Garnish 
with lemon wedges (some people 
prefer a tangy taste) and grated 
boiled egg yolks. It is recommended 
to allow 2 ounces of caviar per 
serving. 


AVOCADO WITH SAUCE 
Dice the avocado into bite-size 
pieces. Marinate in a sauce of 4 
parts oil to 1 part wine vinegar, 
seasoned with salt and freshly 
ground black pepper. Steep for 2-4 
hours at room temperature. Spear 
each piece with a toothpick and 
serve with marinade if desired. 

BROILED SAUSAGE BALLS 
Season ground sausage to taste and 
form into small balls the size of 
walnuts. Place in saucepan and add 
dry white wine to cover. Simmer 
over low heat 10-15 minutes. Drain 
on absorbent paper. Broil until 
browned. 

FISH FILLETS A LA TOMATE 
Serve poached or broiled fillets of 
fish in tomato sauce with Vz cup dry 
sherry per 2 cups tomato sauce and 
chopped mushrooms. 

MELON APPETIZERS 
Any type of melon may be cut into 
wedges or balls and the seeds re¬ 
moved. Chill before serving and 
garnish with lemon wedges. 


SALADE DE VOLAILLE 

3 cups coarsely chopped cooked 
chicken 

2/3 cup coarsely chopped cooked ham 
1 tbsp. minced parsley 
l A tsp. tarragon 
1 tbsp. chopped dill pickles 

1 tbsp. mayonnaise 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1 tbsp. wine vinegar 
Salt and black pepper 
Lettuce 

Pitted black olives 

Combine chicken, ham, parsley, 
tarragon, pickles, mayonnaise, olive 
oil, vinegar, salt and pepper; blend 
lightly. Shape into a ball. Serve on 
lettuce. Garnish with olives. Yield: 
8 servings. 

BROILED SIRLOIN CUBES 
Cut sirloin of beef into 1-inch 
cubes. Marinate in equal portions of 
red wine and olive oil, seasoned 
with black pepper, minced garlic 
and a pinch of rosemary, for 3 to 6 
hours. Broil 4 inches from heat un¬ 
til desired doneness. 
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MARINATED MUSHROOMS 

2 6-oz. cans sliced mushrooms, drained 
V2 tsp. salt 

1 cup bottled French dressing 

Bring water to boil. Add salt and 
mushrooms. Simmer over low heat 
for 5 minutes. Drain water and 
rinse mushrooms in cold water. 
Place in bowl; pour dressing over 
mushrooms. Cover and marinate 24 
hours. Spear with toothpicks to 
serve. 

SAUTEED CLAMS 
WITH TARTAR SAUCE 
Shell and trim off the tough necks 
from littleneck clams. Melt butter 
in heavy skillet. Dip clams in beaten 
eggs, then roll in cracker crumbs. 
Cook in butter with tarragon and 
chopped chives for seasoning until 
clams are thoroughly hot and edges 
curl. Season to taste with salt, 
pepper and paprika. Spear with 
toothpicks and serve with a sharp 
tartar sauce. 

HAM ON CORN BREAD SQUARES 
Bake a ham the way you prefer. 
Thinly slice. Prepare corn bread; 
cut into small thin squares. Brush 
bread lightly with melted butter 
and top with ham. 

VEGETABLE BOWL 
Season mayonnaise with curry, 
parsley and paprika or Worcester¬ 
shire sauce. Thin with sour cream 
or milk. Serve in small bowl sur¬ 
rounded by a selection of raw and 
cooked vegetables. 

STUFFED EGGS 
6 hard-cooked eggs 

2 tbsp. mayonnaise 

V 2 tsp. prepared mustard 
V2 tsp. salt 
Dash of pepper 
Minced parsley or capers 

Cool, shell and cut eggs into halves 
lengthwise. Scoop out yolk and 
mash. Add mayonnaise, mustard, 
salt and pepper. Heap into whites. 
G a r n ish with parsley or capers. 
Chill until serving time. 


SCALLOPS FINES HERBES 

1/3 cup butter or margarine 
Va tsp. minced parsley 
l A tsp. minced chives 
l A tsp. tarragon 
3/4 lb. scallops, halved 

Melt butter in heavy skillet; add 
parsley, chives, tarragon and scal¬ 
lops. Saute 5 minutes. Yield: 8 
servings. 

STUFFED ARTICHOKES 
Wash 6 small artichokes. Cut off 
stems and top fourth of each one. 
Remove tough outer leaves. With a 
sharp knife, remove the chokes plus 
e n o ugh of the center leaves to 
create bowls. Tie a string around 
each to hold the shape. Sprinkle 
with 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 
Cover with boiling water; simmer, 
covered, 30 minutes or until tender. 
Place upside down on absorbent 
paper to drain. Remove strings and 
set in pan of cold water for a few 
minutes. Fill with Rice Salad or 
other desired fillings. Garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. Yield: 6 servings. 


Rice Salad 

1 cup cooked rice 

V2 cup diced cooked beef 

1/3 cup canned peas 

V4 cup minced green pepper 

2 tsp. instant onion 

1 tsp. wine vinegar 

2 tbsp. catsup 

1 tsp. salt 

Dash of pepper 

Com bine rice, beef, peas, green 
pepper, onion, salt and pepper; mix 
thoroughly. Mix vinegar and catsup; 
toss with rice mixture. Spoon into 
artichokes. 

CHICKEN LIVER CANAPES 
Saute chicken livers in butter. Mash 
with fork; add your choice of 
chopped canned mushrooms or 
coo ked crumbled bacon. Season 
with salt, pepper, onion and pars¬ 
ley. Add mayonnaise for desired 
spreading consistency. Serve on 
toasted bread squares. 


ORIENTAL FRANKS WITH PINEAPPLE 

12 frankfurters 

1 16-oz. can pineapple chunks 

1/3 cup soy sauce 

1/3 cup firmly packed brown sugar 

V2 tsp. prepared mustard 

Cut frankfurters into 1-inch pieces. 
Drain pineapple and reserve 1/3 cup 
juice. Combine frankfurters, pine¬ 
apple, juice and soy sauce. Marinate 
4 to 6 hours. Mix 2 tablespoons 
marinade with brown sugar and 
mustard. Dip frank pieces with 
pineapple in mixture. Arrange in 
single layer on Teflon-coated 
cookie sheet. Bake in a preheated 
350-degree oven for 20 minutes. 
Yield: 3 dozen. 

BURGUNDY MEATBALLS 
1 lb. ground chuck 
V 2 cup fine cracker crumbs 
Va cup grated process cheese 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
1 tsp. salt 
V 4 tsp. pepper 
V2 tsp. garlic salt 

1 tbsp. minced parsley 

2 tbsp. minced onion 

1 tbsp. minced green pepper 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 

Oil 

Burgundy wine 

Combine chuck, crumbs, cheese, 
egg, salt, pepper, garlic salt, parsley, 
onion, pepper and 3 tablespoons 
wine. Shape into tiny balls. Brown 
in oil; drain on absorbent paper. 
Blend cornstarch and 2 tablespoons 
water. Add l k cup wine, 1 cup 
water, and meatballs. Simmer over 
low heat 10 minutes. Yield: 48 
meatballs. 
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Coming in March from sandlapper press, inc . 



The 

Green 


Dragoon 


THE LIVES OF BANASTRE TARLETON 
AND MARY ROBINSON 

by Robert D. Bass 

From the author of The Swamp 
Fox comes this brilliant definitive 
biography of Banastre Tarleton and 
his mistress Mary Robinson. From 
his battles with Francis Marion, 
Thomas Sumter, and Daniel Morgan 
to his romances with Mary Robinson, 
the darling of Drury Lane, Tarleton 
never lost his arrogance or his charm. 

$6.95 


Special 

Prepublication 

Offer 


Order your copy of THE GREEN DRAGOON 
before March 15 and receive this $5.00 value for only 
$1.50. Use order form in this magazine—remember 
to include the $1.50 for your map. 


The 1773 James Cook map of the province of 
South Carolina. Printed on ivory stock almost 
identical to that of the original 18th century map. 
Suitable for framing. 25 x 28 inches. 


























EVENTS 

All activities to be considered for 
the Calendar of Events must be sent 
directly to the Events Editor, Sand- 
lapper Press, Inc., P.O. Box 1668, 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202, 
no later than 45 days priof to the 
first of the month in which the 
activity will occur. 


dance 


FEBRUARY 

8 

COLUMBIA-Township Auditorium-The Na¬ 
tional Ballet of Washington. 

9-10 

GREENVILLE-Furman University—The Na¬ 
tional Ballet of Washington. 


cinema 


JANUARY 
2, 9,16, February 6 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium-“Movie Madness” Film Series. 

JANUARY 

10 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-Pioneers 
of Modern Painting: Seurat. 

GAFFNEY-Limestone College-Film Series: 
“East of Eden.” 

11 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-“Adrift.” 

16 

FLORENCE-Francis Marion College-“Seven 
Samurai.” 

17 

GAFFNEY-Limestone College-Film Series: 
“Ship of Fools.” 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery—Pioneers 
of Modern Painting: Rousseau. 

24 

GAFFNEY-Limestone College-Film Series: 
“Shane.” 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-Pioneers 
of Modern Painting: Munch. 

31 

DUE WEST-Erskine College-“The Birds,” Na¬ 
tional Players of Washington. 

FEBRUARY 

7 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College—“Billy Budd.” 

SPARTANBURG-Spartanburg Junior Col¬ 
lege-*^ Man For All Seasons.” 



JANUARY 

10 

Spartanburg-Spartanburg Junior College- 
Symposium: The Economy. 

G REENVILLE-Furman University - Anthony 
Burgess, Author of “A Clockwork Orange.” 

17 

CLEMSON-Clemson University-“The Role of 
the Press and Muckraking in the 70s” by 
Brit Hume, Reporter for Jack Anderson’s 
Syndicated “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
Column. 

GREENVILLE-Furman University-Hank 
Meredith, Conservation Coordinator for 
Humble Oil Company. 

SPARTANBURG-Spartanburg Junior Col¬ 
lege-Reid Buckley; Author, Cultural and 
Social Critic. 

29 

COLUMBIA-University of South Carolina— 
Convocation Series: “Poetry is Dead and 
Living in South Carolina,” by Franklin 
Ashley. 

30 

COLUMBIA-University of South Carolina- 
Convocation Series: “Poetry of the Famil¬ 
iar,” by Bennie Lee Sinclair. 

FEBRUARY 

1 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker. Audito- 
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NEW ISSUE 

Paying 

6m 

7°U 

7m 

First Piedmont Corporation, which controls the companies named be¬ 
low, isoffering, by prospectus only, three series of Subordinated Capital 
Notes paying interest monthly or quarterly at the following rates: 

6- 3/4% Series A 4 year maturity from date of issue 

7% Series B 8year maturity from date of issue 

7- 1/4% Series C 12 year maturity from date of issue 

Only South Carolina residents may buy these notes, which are offered 
at par value in $1,000 increments, beginning at $1,000. 

If you live in this state, and you are interested, write to First Piedmont 
Corporation, 340 North Main Street, Greenville, S.C. 29601, and request 
the prospectus that makes the offer. Or pick up your copy at any office 
of First Piedmont Bank and Trust. 

First Piedmont Corporation 

First Piedmont Bank and Trust Co, • First Piedmont Leasing 
Co. • Computer Resources, Inc. • First Piedmont Manage¬ 
ment Group • First Piedmont Travel • First Piedmont 
Mortgage Co. • First Piedmont Capital Corporation 


Map of 
^outty 
Carolina 

This carefully reproduced map of the province of 
South Carolina includes all the rivers, creeks, bays, 
inlets, ferries, churches, towns, and provincial 
boundary lines. Also includes inserts of plans for 
Charleston, Camden, Beaufort, and Georgetown. 

Printed on heavy stock ivory paper similar to that 
of the original 18th century map. Suitable for 
framing. 25 x 28 inches. 

$ 5.00 (Add 50 cents for postage and handling.) 

Send order to Sandlapper Press, Inc., P. 0. Box 1668, Columbia, S. C. 29202. 





rium-“What Makes A Good Library 
Great?”: Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, Speaker. 

6 

CLEMSON-Clemson University-ESP Lecture 
and Demonstration by Parapsychologist 
Russ Burgess. 

7 

GREENVILLE - Furman University-Neil 
Sheehan, Washington Bureau of the New 
York Times. 


music 


JANUARY 

8 

COLUMBIA-Township Auditorium-The Co¬ 
lumbia Philharmonic Orchestra and The 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra in Joint Con¬ 
cert. 

8-12 

GREEN VILLE -Furman University -Atlanta- 
Greenville Symphony In-Residence Program 
with Furman Singers. 

10 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium - Atlan¬ 
ta Symphony Orchestra. 

11 

GREENVILLE-McAlister Auditorium—Green¬ 
ville Symphony and Chorus and the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra, Joint Concert. 

CO L U MBIA —Township Auditorium -Marilyn 
Horne of the Metropolitan Opera. 

12 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium-Chil¬ 
dren’s Concert. 

BENNETTSVILLE—Marlboro Area Arts Coun¬ 
cil-Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 

14 

BAMBERG—Bamberg Civic Auditorium-Anne 
Bunch Dallas, Lyric Soprano. 

15 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-Bach’s Leipzig 
Organ Chorales (Part I) by Faculty and Stu¬ 
dents. 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium- 
Charleston Concert Association Presents 
Antoinette Parker. 

17 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-Klaus Hell wig 
and Masumi Arai, Pianists. 

18 

CLINTON-Presbyterian College-Mildred 
Dilling, Harpist. 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-Piano Work¬ 
shop by Klaus Hellwig. 

19 

G REENVILLE -Furman University -Chamber 
Singers Performance. 

21 

COLUMBIA-Museum Concert Series-Mildred 
Dilling, Harpist. 

23 

FLORENCE-Francis Marion College-Mildred 
Dilling, Harpist. 

24 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-Mildred 
Dilling, Harpist. 
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25 

CLEMSON-Clem son University-Clemson 
Chamber Music Series: Mary Ann Busching, 
Mezzo-soprano; Marilyn Austin, Flute; and 
Douglas Vaughan, Violin. 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium -Liber- 
ace Concert. 

27 

HARTSVILLE-Hartsville Community Concert 
Series: Addis and Crofut, Folksingers. 

29 

FLORENCE-West Florence High School- 
Florence Symphony Orchestra Connoisseur 
Concert. 

31 

SPARTANBURG-Spartanburg Junior Col¬ 
lege-Klaus Hellwig and Masumi Arai, 
Pianists. 

FEBRUARY 

1 

GREENVILLE-Bob Jones University—Joy 
Davidson, Mezzo-soprano. 

2-3 

GREENVILLE-Furman University -Opera 
Workshop. 

4 

COLUMBIA-Museum of Art-Dr. Eugene 
Barban, Pianist. 

6 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-Jerry Helton, 
Tenor. 

10 

GREENVILLE-Bob Jones University-Cham¬ 
ber Choir Concert. 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium- 
Charleston Symphony Orchestra. 


theatre 


JANUARY 

5-7 

FLORENCE-Florence Little Theatre Guild- 
“Due to a Lack of Interest Tomorrow Has 
Been Cancelled.” 

11 

CHARLESTON—Municipal Auditorium - “Two 
by Two.” 

17-19 

ORANGEBURG-S. C. State College-“Anti¬ 
gone,” Henderson-Davis Players. 

19-21, 26-28 

ANDERSON-Community Theatre -“Butter¬ 
flies Are Free.” 

22 

ROCK HILL-Winthrop College-“Applause.” 

22 Through February 2 

NEWBERRY-Newberry College-“Fiddler on 
the Roof.” 

24 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium— 
“Applause.” 

25 

CLINTON-Presbyterian College—‘Tiger at the 
Gates,” The National Players. 

26-27, 30 Through February 31 

COLUMBIA-Town Theatre-“Beyond the 
Horizon.” 


28-30 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium- 
passion Play.” 

30 Through February 10 
COLUMBIA-Workshop Theatre-“The Dumb 
Waiter” and “White Liars.” 

31 

DUE WEST-Erskine College-“The Birds.” 
FEBRUARY 
1 

CLEMSON-Clemson University-“As You Like 
It,” National Players. 

8-10, 13-17 

GREENVILLE-Fur man University—‘ ‘Blithe 
Spirit.” 


art 


Through January 2 

COLUMBIA-Columbia Museum of Art- 
Chilean Graphics. 

Through January 7 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-Albert 
Christ-Janer Prints. 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-Charles¬ 
ton Artists Guild Annual Christmas Show. 

LANCASTER-USC Regional Campus-Student 
Art Mobile. 

GREENVILLE-Greenville County Museum of 
Art-William H. Johnson Exhibition. 

WINNSBORO-S. C. State Art Collection. 

Through January 12 

GREENVILLE-Bob Jones University-Senior 
Art Exhibit, Jo Anne Freas. 

Through January 14 

CLEM SON-Clem son University-“Visual 
Awareness” Exhibit. 

Through January 31 

GREENVILLE -Greenville-Spartanburg Air- 
port-Mrs. Florence Brothers, Art Exhibit. 

JANUARY 

3-19 

GAFFNEY-Limestone College Library-14 
Printmakers from the Dayton Art Institute. 
5-25 

COLUMBIA-Museum of Art-Sculpture vs. 
Paintings, W. William Ledyard, M. D., and J. 
Bardin, Art School Director. 

6 Through February 4 

SPARTANBURG-The Gallery-Louise Napier, 
One-man Show. 

7 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium-“Art in Still Photography”-Sam 
Wang, Clemson University. 

7-25 

SPARTANBURG-Converse College-The Work 
of Joe Strother and John Dillon. 

7-28 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-George L. 
K. Morris Exhibit. 

SUMTER—Sumter Gallery of Art-Artists Guild 
Show Winners. 

7 Through February 4 

SPARTANBURG-The Arts Center-Spartan¬ 
burg County Art Association Art School 
Exhibit. 


8-21 

ROCK HILL-Student Art Mobile. 

LANCASTER-South Carolina State Art Col¬ 
lection. 

8- 30 

CLEMSON-Clem son University -“Regional 
Sculpture Exhibition 1972.” 

9- 28 

GREENVILLE-Greenville County Museum of 
Art-Drawings from the Dillard Collection, 
Weatherspoon Art Gallery, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

9 Through February 4 

COLUMBIA-Museum of Art-19th-century 
Italian Art in American Collection. 

12 

COLUMBIA-Havens Gallery-Erica Hoyt, Art 
Exhibit. 

13 

GREENVILLE-Bob Jones University-Senior 
Art Exhibit, Kathy Swank. 

14 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium—“Art in Motion Pictures”-Dr. William 
Vick Bost, Clemson University. 

14 Through February 4 

ORANGEBURG—S. C. State College-William 
H. Johnson Exhibition. 

19 Through February 3 

CHARLESTON-Dock Street Theatre-Annual 
Green Room Art Exhibition. 

21 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito- 
rium—“Art in Puppetry”-Program Arranged 
by Miss Mary Aiken. 

21 Through February 3 

GAFFNEY-Limestone College-Faculty Exhi¬ 
bition: Drawings by Sara Dame Setzer. 

22 Through February 4 

ROCK HILL-S. C. State Art Collection. 

PENDLETON-Student Art Mobile. 

27 Through February 9 

COLUMBIA-Museum of Art-Scholastic Art 
Awards Exhibit. 

28 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium-“Art in Cartoons”-Dr. Henry Gaines 
Goodman Jr., Creator of “Honeydew.” 

28 Through February 10 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-Scholas¬ 
tic Art Awards. 

28 Through February 16 

SPARTANBURG-Converse College-Neon 
Sculpture Works of Jerry Noe. 

Through February 28 

GREENVI LLE-Greenville County Museum of 
Art-Opening Preview Reception-Designer 
Craftsman Exhibition. 

GREENVILLE -Greenville-Spartanburg Air¬ 
port-Mrs. R. A. Ridgill, Art Exhibit. 

FEBRUARY 

3- 25 

CHARLESTON-Gibbes Art Gallery-Artists 
Equity Exhibition. 

4- 27 

CLEMSON-Clemson University-Southeastern 
Craftsman Invitational Art Exhibit. 

6-28 

DUE WEST-Erskine College-The Works of 
Betty Jane Bramlett. 
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AIKEN 


ODE OF MORE TIUN 75 TOWNS 



IN CENTRAL SOUTH CAROLINA SERVED BY 


WIS RADIO 56 

COLUMBIA, S.C. 





Through January 2 

MYRTLE BEACH-Second Annual Christmas 
Holidays Festival. 

Through January 28 

COLUMBIA - S cience Museum -Planetarium 
Program, “Are We Alone?” 

JANUARY 

11 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium-Stay-at-Home Potpourri Travel Tour: 
Poland, Erwin Wieckowski. 

12-15 

GREENVILLE-Textile Hall-Chapman Anti¬ 
que Show and Sale. 

16 

GREENVILLE-Wade Hampton High School- 
Kiwanis Travelogue Series: Belgian Pano¬ 
rama, Doug Jones. 

19 

NORTH AUGUSTA-North Augusta Elemen¬ 
tary Auditorium-‘The Snow Queen” by 
Heiken Puppets. 

19-21 

MYRTLE BEACH-First January Jamboree. 

CHAR LESTON -Municipal Auditorium -Cus¬ 
tom Car Show. 

GREENVILLE-Textile Hall-Custom Car and 
Hot Rod Show. 

25 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium-Stay-at-Home Potpourri Travel Tour: 
Pakistan, Dr. J. Albert Southern. 

25-28 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium-March 
of Dimes Antique Show. 

28 Through February 5 

GREENVILLE-Textile Hall-Southeastern 
Recreational Vehicle Institute. 

FEBRUARY 

2-4 

CHARLESTON-Municipal Auditorium -Boat 
Show. 

6 

GREENVILLE-Wade Hampton High School- 
Kiwanis Travelogue Series: “Rio Colorado,” 
Robert Brouwer. 

8 

GREENVILLE-Thomas F. Parker Audito¬ 
rium-Stay-at-Home Potpourri Travel Tour: 
The Greek Islands, Dr. C. Newman 
Faulconer. 


AIKEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Boys 8-15, Day and Boarding 



Family atmosphere. Eleven 
acre campus, accessible to 2,600 
acres of woods. Fifth-seventh 
year of operation. Grades 4 - 9, 
small classes, personal individual¬ 
ized instruction, remedial, de¬ 
velopmental reading. All sports; 
riding, hunting and fishing 
available. 

Inquiries write Robert Harr¬ 
ington, Headmaster, Box 317, 
Aiken, South Carolina 29801. 
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The Mystery 
Of The 
Pirate’s 
Treasure 


by IDELLA BODIE 
illustrated by Louise Yancy 


Only Chris knew about the clues to the mystery of Stede 
Bonnet’s hidden treasure—would he find it before the myster¬ 
ious man who seemed to be following him around Charleston? 

Idella Bodie, the author of The Secret of Telfair Inn, has 
woven another children’s novel around a child’s love of mystery 
and suspense. Set in historic Charleston with its familiar 
surroundings—the Battery, White Point Gardens, the Dock 
Street Theatre, the Exchange and Custom House—it is the story 
of a young boy who finds clues to a treasure hidden by 
“gentlemen pirate” Stede Bonnet just before his hanging. 

Through dusty attics, across dangerous rooftops and into 
ghostly cemeteries, two brothers search for more clues to the 
Mystery of the Pirate’s Treasure. For ages 10-14, $3.95. 


Sandlapper Press, Inc. 

P O. Box 1668 • Columbia, S. C., 29202 
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I was among the 60 million Americans who turned on 
their television sets the night of September 26, 1960, to 
watch the first of the Kennedy-Nixon debates. It was only 
twelve years ago, but at the time the concept was mind- 
boggling. Imagine: the two opposing candidates for the 
Presidency, brought face to face in the same room, 
forced—with the entire nation watching—to answer each 
other's charges. There would be no evasions, no skirting the 
issues. Alone in that room, the two would hammer away at 
each other until, in the inevitable manner of the adversary 
process, the truth would emerge for all to see. 

I was also among the ten million Americans watching 
that program who did not tune in to the subsequent 
Kennedy-Nixon debates, for the first debate resolved 
nothing and, because of my high expectations, had been 
even more disappointing than what we customarily get from 
politicians. The great TV confrontations of the years since 
then—Vidal vs. Buckley, Foran vs. Kunstler, Greer vs. Mailer, 
Cronkite vs. Daley, Capote vs. Susann—have similarly 
proven lousy tools for ascertaining the truth because the 
participants haven't been prepared to document their 
arguments. They come to these showdowns armed not with 
facts, but with opinions. And opinions, as Vermont Royster 
used to say around the Wall Street Journal , are something 
you can get from any cab driver. 

So all the talk shows, all the interviews, all the debates 
start to sound the same: " 1 don't think you have your facts 
straight." "Oh, yes I do. You can check it out. Well, I'm 
not familiar with that situation, but I doubt that it's the way 
you describe it." Nobody establishes anything; nobody 
concedes anything. They merely change the subject. 

After a while we forget how exciting and illuminating a 
good, incisive interview really can be—which is one small 


The elusive 


reason out of many to be grateful for The Sorrow and the 
Pity , Marcel Ophuls' documentary about the German oc¬ 
cupation of France. It is hard to believe an audience could sit 
still for a four-and-a-half-hour movie, much less one in 
which interviews take up half the film. Yet the time went by 
quickly (for me, at least) because Ophuls' interviews are 
more than talk. They are drama—the very sort of drama all of 
us were anticipating when we tuned in to Kennedy-Nixon 
twelve years ago. 

Ophuls achieves it simply by being well-prepared. 
Perhaps most devastating are his conversations with the son- 
in-law of Pierre Laval, premier of the Vichy French 
government who was executed after the war for 
collaborating with the Germans. The son-in-law, anxious to 
clear his relative's name, insists to Ophuls that in 
cooperating with the Germans Laval made the best of a bad 
situation. For example, he says, figures show that of Jews 
sent to concentration camps from other countries occupied 
by Germany, only five per cent returned. Yet statistics 
"which no one disputes" show that only five per cent of 
French Jews did not return, presumably because the 
Germans felt kindly disposed toward France under Laval. 

It sounds very persuasive, but then Ophuls begins 
probing. Isn't it true, he asks, that most French Jews were 
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(NOTE: The bold face letter following each film is 
the classification given to the film by the mot/on pic¬ 
ture industry. These ratings don't always make sense, 
and some theatre owners ignore them, but they do 
give a vague idea of a film's suitability for children. G 
denotes open to all ages ; GP, open to all but parental 
discretion is advised; R those under 17 must be ac¬ 
companied by an adult; X, no one admitted under age 
17— D.R.) 


BAD COMPANY — Jeff Bridges and Barry Brown 
are draft dodgers, 1863 style, heading west to avoid the 
Civil War. The prairie has rarely seemed so desolate 
and uncertain, and there are some wonderful 
moments when travelers' paths cross — most notably 
a scene in which an old U.S. marshal and a veteran 
outlaw exchange reminiscences before the latter's 
execution. But the main story— the development of a 
relationship between teen thug Bridges and pious 
hypocrite Brown — doesn't quite come off. Robert 
Benton directed. PG 

BLUEBEARD —Edward Dmytryk has transformed 
the legendary wife-killer into a decadent Nazi aris¬ 
tocrat who kills because he’s ashamed of his im¬ 
potence. Better Richard Burton should kill because 
he's ashamed of his wooden acting. And Joey 
Heatherton is downright embarrassing as his last wife. 
A colossal time-waster. R 

BORN BLACK— Through a medical fluke, the 
white wife of a prominent Hamburg businessman has 
a black baby — on camera, yet — and her life gets 
pretty messed up as a result. A junky German 
exploitation film, atrociously acted and dubbed; its 
sole redeeming virtue is the fact that its story is true. 
Rolf Von Sydow directed. R 

CANCEL MY RESERVATION — Further proof that 
Bob Hope is outdated, as if further proof were neces¬ 
sary. With Eva Maria Saint; Paul Bogart directed. G 

DELIVERANCE— Four suburban husbands, 
anxious to prove their manhood, take a canoe trip 
down a rapids-infested river in northern Georgia. 


Their presence is an affront to the local mountain folk 
who are more concerned with survival than with 
proving anything, and right from the start we suspect 
that something ominous will happen to the four 
adventurers. Sure enough, it does, but the blame for 
what transpires or the point of the story is likely to es¬ 
cape you. Director John Boorman brilliantly conveys 
the tension of men fighting for their lives against 
rivers, mountains and other men, but the pretentious 
dialogue about getting back to nature and the " game 
of life'' is embarrassing. With Burt Reynolds and Jon 
Voight; from James Dickey’s novel. R 

DIRTY MOUTH— The ordeal of the late Lenny 
Bruce, who was harassed and persecuted for his night 
club acts which ridiculed American sacred cows of the 
'50s and '60s. Bruce may have paved the way for 
today's broader tolerance, but it's interesting to note 
that "respectable" entertainers still shun association 
with his name, which is why the burden of telling his 
story has been left to this embarrassingly amateur film. 
Bernie Travis is Bruce; written and directed by 
Herbert Altman. R 

DULCIMA— Eccentric English country bumpkin 
John Mills experiences lust and jealousy when Carol 
White comes to keep house for him. Yawn. Frank Nes¬ 
bitt directed. PG 

THE EMIGRANTS — Swedish families leave their 
homes to settle in America, 1844. With remarkable 
vividness and economy, director Jan Troell portrays 
the physical and political hardships of the old world, 
the agony of the decision to leave, and the difficulties 
of passage and of settling in the new country. Result: a 
marvelously human chapter in American civilization 
— a document attesting to the strength this country 
has derived from its immigrants. A masterpiece. With 
Max von Sydow and Liv Ullmann; in Swedish with 
English subtitles. PG 


EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW 
ABOUT SEX (BUT WHERE AFRAID TO ASK)— Woody 
Allen's latest romp is a sexual vaudeville show built 
around seven questions in Dr. David Reuben's book. 
As jn Allen's previous works, there is high hilarity, 
originality and irreverence mixed in with tedium and 
tastelessness. But where else can you see Lou Jacobi as 
a transvestite. Gene Wilder as a doctor in love with a 
sheep, or Allen as a sperm cell? With Lynn Redgrave, 
John Carradine, many others. R 

FAREWELL UNCLE TOM — Garbage mas¬ 
querading as social relevance. Gualtiero Jacopettie 
(Monc/o Cane) and Franco Prosperi purport to take us 
on a guided tour of the evils of American slavery, but 
their camera is a leering voyeur, not a social scientist. 
An amateurish, crass attempt to make money on a 
subject that does indeed need to be explored more 
thoroughly on film. X 

FAT CITY— Stacy Reach is a down-and-out boxer 
trying, at age 29, to make a comeback; Jeff Bridges is 
an up-and-coming young fighter; neither of them is 
going anywhere. There is a simple, painful realism to 
this film that speaks volumes about anyone who has 
ever been on a treadmill. John Huston directed, from 
Leonard Gartner’s novel. PG 

THE GREAT NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA RAID — 

This latest interpretation of the James gang portrays 
Cole Younger as a decent fellow and Jesse James as 
something of a madman. Director Philip Kaufman 
goes in heavily for frontier slice-of-life scenes, a la 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller. He doesn't quite succeed, 
but it's a good try, and Cliff Robertson is very 
appealing as Younger. With Robert Duvall as Jesse 
James. PG 

THE GREAT WALTZ — An opera bouffe version of 
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ruth 

by Dan Rotten berg 


stripped of their citizenship by the Vichy government? 

Well, yes, the son-in-law replies. 

And isn't it true that the figures you cite deal only with 
French citizens and don't account for those French Jews 
who were stripped of their citizenship? 

Yes, that is so. 

Isn't it also a fact that if these Jews were taken into ac¬ 
count, the proportion of French Jews who survived the war 
would be roughly the same as those of the other countries? 

Well, yes. 

Devastating. And yet this probing by Ophuls is done 
softly, gently, undramatically. When the truth is closing in 
on a lie, theatrics are superfluous. 

In the next sequence the son-in-law takes Ophuls to 
meet an old farmer who was freed from a concentration 
camp when Laval personally interceded in his behalf. Again, 
it seems pretty persuasive: What better evidence could 
there be of the humanity of Pierre Laval than this living, 
breathing man who but for Laval would have been a cake of 
soap long ago? 

And again, Ophuls quickly turns the tables. How was it, 
he asks the old man, that Laval saved you? 

He knew me because we came from the same town, the 
man replies. 


What happened to the others in your camp? 

They were all killed. 

You were very lucky, Ophuls observes, to have come 
from the same town as M. Laval. 

Yes, the old man replies brightly, very lucky indeed. 

At this moment the camera suddenly turns to Laval's 
son-in-law who, conscious that he is being observed, breaks 
into a sheepish grimace whose genuineness could never be 
duplicated by a professional actor. It is the look of a small 
boy who has been caught with his hand in the cookie jar, 
except that in this case we are dealing not with cookies, but 
with human lives. Again, devastating. 

The Sorrow and the Pity has received near-unanimous 
praise as a brilliant documentary, and if you haven't yet seen 
it you must be a busy person indeed. I recommend it not just 
because it's a good movie, but because it's a long-overdue 
demonstration of just how powerful and dramatic a visual 
medium can be, especially in the hands of a reporter armed 
with diligence and a sense of purpose. 

It's too bad Ophuls didn't have a hand in Young 
Winston and The Valachi Papers , two films which are utterly 
lacking in any sense of purpose. Both films, like The Sorrow 
and the Pity , purporttotell usThe WholeTruth and Nothing 
But. The trouble with telling anybody The Whole Truth and 
Nothing But is that much of it is irrelevant and boring. 
Where Ophuls stripped away the irrelevancies, Carl 
Foreman and Terence Young have been unwilling to tamper 
with the memoirs of, respectively, Winston Churchill and 
Joseph Valachi. 

And there is nothing quite so dull as somebody's 
memoirs. I speak with authority because for the past month I 
have been struggling through the memoirs of Arthur Krock, 
retired Washington correspondent of the New York Times. 


de to movies 


the life of the Viennese waltz king, Johann Strauss the 
younger. It's refreshing to see a screen biography in 
which the characters sing and dance instead of stan¬ 
ding about stiffly making expository speeches. Not a 
bad way to spend an evening. With Horst Bucholz, 
Mary Costa; written, produced and directed by 
Andrew Stone. C 

HEAT — joe D’Allesandro (Trash) plays a former 
child TV star who comes to Hollywood to get hack into 
show business and winds up. Sunset Boulevard style, 
living off Sylvia Miles,an over-the-hill showgirl whose 
biggest current problem is keeping her teenage les¬ 
bian daughter out of the gossip columns. The usual 
Paul Morissey-Andy Warhol collection of spaced-out 
characters abounds. Some hilarious moments, but 
plenty of tedium, too. Morissey directed. X 

HICKEY AND BOGGS—Lightweight private eye 
caper set in Los Angeles in which Bill Cosby and 
Robert Culp try to capitalize on the popularity of their 
/Spy TV roles. Not bad for a TV episode; wait a year or 
two and that's how you'll see it. Culp directed. G 

JUNIOR BONNER—There's a fine feel for personal 
relationships, along with a heavy-handed attempt to 
say something about contemporary commer¬ 
cialization, in this story of an Arizona rodeo. Steve 
McQueen is the ex-rodeo champ who can't get the 
sport out of his system; Robert Preston is his father, 
suffering from a similar affliction. Sam Peckinpah 
directed. PG 

LADY SINGS THE BLUES — Long, slow-moving 
standard Hollywood show-biz biography. Diana Ross 
stars as jazz singer Billie Holiday, whose legendary 
career was destroyed by drug addiction, but the film 
never gets beneath the surface to the root of her 
problem: the daily heaping of petty indignities on a 


sensitive, talented black woman by a racist white 
society. Instead, we are led to believe that Holiday 
became a junkie because (1) she was tired and lonely 
and (2) she witnessed a lynching and a Ku Klux Klan 
parade. Some good moments when Ross is onstage 
doing Holiday's old numbers. With Billy Dee 
Williams; Sidney Furie directed. R 

LOOT — Avery funny film, in the finest tradition of 
British crime-caper farces. Hywel Bennett and Milo 
O'Shea play a pair of half-wits who rob a vault and 
can't decide where to hide the money; Richard Atten¬ 
borough is the Scotland Yard inspector, so intent on 
playing cops and robbers that he never sees the 
evidence right before his eyes. With Lee Remick; 
Sylvio Narizano directed. PG 

MARJOE—A documentary about traveling 
evangelists, spiced by a rare insider's view: Marjoe 
Conner, himself an evangelist since the age of four, 
confesses on camera after 24 years of preaching that 
the whole business is a cynical con game and he'd 
rather be a rock musician, which is at least an honest 
profession. His candor is almost as appealing as his 
pitch to revival meetings: If you have faith in God, give 
me your money. The fact that so many people do is an 
interesting commentary on our times, but even at 85 
minutes the film is a bit long for what it delivers. Sarah 
Kernochnan and Howard Smith directed. PG 

POPSY POP — Crade-D French-made film about 
the heist of some diamonds from a mining community 
in the Venezuelan jungle. Opening credits advise us 
the author, Henri Charrire,appears on screen" for the 
first time/' This film amply demonstrates why he was 
never on before. With Stanley Baker, Claudia 
Cardinale; Jean Herman directed. Dubbed, badly. PG 

THE RED MANTLE — A re-release of Hagbard and 


S/gne, medieval Iceland's answer to Romeo and Juliet. 
Some intriguing insights into 11th century Iceland are 
undercut by 20th century American background 
music, including a blues singer who sounds like she 
came straight from the Pump Room. With Oleg Vidov 
and Gitte Haenning; Gabriel Axel directed. R 

THE RULING CLASS — A brilliant, outrageously 
biting satire of popular notions of respectability and 
insanity. Peter O'Toole plays a schizophrenic British 
earl who thinks he's Jesus Christ and likes to break into 
song and dance routines on impulse; cured of his 
delusions, he becomes a killer, admired and 
respected by polite society. A substantial mixture of 
fantasy and harsh reality that never loses its cutting 
edge; among other things, the film lends plausibility 
to recent reports that Jack the Ripper may have been a 
British nobleman. Fine performances all around, 
especially by Arthur Lowe as a meek butler who aban¬ 
dons his respectful demeanor when he inherits a 
fortune from his employer. Peter Medak directed, 
from Peter Barnes’ play. PG 

SAVAGE MESSIAH — La Boheme, Ken Russell 
style. An occasionally refreshing approach to the role 
of the artist in society, in this case sculptor Henri 
Gaudier Brzeska. The manic vitality of the pre-World 
War I art scene in Paris and London is adequately 
conveyed, but Russell can't resist self-conscious 
cinematic tricks that are strictly from a later era. Scott 
Antony is the non-conformist hero; Dorothy Tutin is 
his middle-aged love. R 

A SEPARATE PEACE — It's 1942, see, and there's 
this New England prep school where sheltered boys 
are playing cruel games with each other while out in 
the real world soldiers are dying. Do you grasp the 
multitudinous ironies inherent in this situation? You 
don't? Come on now, where’s your sense of 
symbolism? With John Heyl and Parker Stevenson; 
Larry Peerce directed, from the novel by John 
Knowles. PG 

1776 — The Founding Fathers are gently lifted from 
their pedestals and cut down to human size in this en¬ 
joyable musical comedy. They come off looking like 
pretty smart cookies anyway. The music is un- 
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Krock's claim on our attention is the fact that he personally 
knew eleven U.S. Presidents. But much of what he tells us 
about them is trivia; there is little continuity; and many of 
Krock's memories have nothing to do with Presidents at 
all—which is perfectly fine, as long as the memoirs remain in 
book form. 

But if someone wants to turn them into a movie (Young 
Arthur ?) he should at least have a reason for doing so. 
Foreman and Young seem to have had no reason other than 
to make a Big Picture, so they have taken two Big Books and 
run them through the standard Hollywood formulas. 

Thus The Valachi Papers becomes just another gangster 
film, a grade-B Godfather. And Young Winston becomes 
your standard British Empire epic—Kiplingesque cavalry 
charging at screaming Arabs/Hindus/Boers, leftenants sip¬ 
ping tea just before the battle, and all that. The only 
difference between Young Winston and Gunga Din is that 
Gunga Din had a beginning and an end and some point. 
Young Winston's sole justification is provided in the 
opening and closing World War II newsreel clips which 
constitute reminders that the subject of the film later 
became a great man, so we should pay attention for that 
reason. 

It could be said that by portraying Churchill in his early 
years—a poor little rich boy yearning for the love and com¬ 
panionship of his parents— Young Winston dramatizes the 
forces that made Churchill a great statesman. The trouble 
with that argument is that it doesn't explain why so many 
other unloved little rich boys grew up to be insurance 
salesmen. Or you could say Young Winston is valuable 
because it portrays the Victorian society that molded 
Churchill and gave him the backbone to lead Britain 
through its darkest hour long after the Victorian age had 
ended—but that doesn't explain the singular lack of 
backbone of another product of Victorian England, Neville 
Chamberlain, the appeaser of Munich. No, what Carl 
Foreman offers as insight into Churchill's greatness is really 
insight into motion picture cliches. 

Admirably, Young Winston avoids another cliche—that 
of glorifying the class-conscious, empire-building British 
mentality on which Churchill was nourished. 
Unfortunately, the film fails to address itself to the question 


of imperialism at all—a matter of some interest in an age 
when our country seems to have inherited the Victorian 
mania for planting one's flag around the globe. So when we 
see young Winston performing heroic deeds on the bat¬ 
tlefield we find ourselves wondering. So what? To capture 
the South African diamond mines from the Boers? To keep 
the tea business in the hands of the British East India Com¬ 
pany? No answer is provided. Young Winston gives us 
Churchill in the context of his society, which is very nice, but 
also very pointless. 

There is some point to Lady Sings the Blues , the screen 
biography of jazz singer Billie Holiday, but it has little to do 
with Billie Holiday or what she stood for. Director Sidney 
Furie conveys the impression that Holiday turned to drugs 
because she was tired and lonely on tour. This is what is 
known as the Hollywood cop-out; plenty of people have 
been tired and lonely without becoming junkies. Why was 
Billie Holiday different? Furie provides scarcely a clue. 

There is indeed a story in Billie Holiday's short, bitter 
life. It is the story of a talented, sensitive black woman de¬ 
stroyed by the petty indignities heaped daily upon her by a 
society that refused to look beyond the color of her skin. 
Furie's only bow in this direction is to show Holiday's 
shocked reactions as she witnesses a lynching and a Ku Klux 
Klan parade. That's like showing a guy with his arm in a sling 
to demonstrate that his heart is broken. 

Joe Valachi, Billie Holiday, and Winston Churchill may 
represent varying degrees of greatness, but they have at 
least one thing in common: All have been memorialized in 
uptight, self-conscious, unimaginative films. And all 
deserved better. 

The night after watching Young Winston I took in The 
Ruling Class , an outrageously brilliant British film that uses 
its lampoon of Victorian aristocracy as a springboard for 
commentary on popular notions of respectability and in¬ 
sanity. As I basked in the film's free spirit and reflected on 
the pedestrian biographies I had seen the previous nights, it 
occurred to me how appealing the British have become 
since they stopped trying to impose their will on the rest of 
the world. And how unappealing we seem to have become 
since we started. 


distinguished and much of thehumor is straight outof 
the TV situation comedies, but the novelty of the ap¬ 
proach is enough to make the whole thing good fun. 
With William Daniels, Howard da Silva, Ken Howard; 
Peter Hunt directed, from Sherman Edward's 
Broadway show. C 

THE SORROW AND THE PITY—A monumental 
documentary, perhaps the finest ever made, about 
the German occupation of France as manifested in the 
city of Clermont-Farrand. Thirty years after the fact, 
director Marcel Ophuls interviews townspeople, ex¬ 
diplomats, former Wehrmacht and Gestapo 
operatives, former Resistance fighters and even Pierre 
Laval's son-in-law, interspersing these clips with 
footage from German and French newsreels of the 
time. What emerges is a damning indictment of the 
French for believing that collaboration with the Nazis 
was preferable to defeat. Ophuls' exacting reportage 
and incisive interviewing re-create a nightmare 
period when Frenchmen who fought the Nazis found 
themselves labeled traitors. A chilling, emotionally 
draining portrait of human self-delusion, salvaged by 
the simple charm of Resistance fighters who managed 
to follow their consciences throughout the war de¬ 
spite the obstacles of their own government. Four and 
a half hours; in French, German and occasionally 
English; subtitles and voice-over translations 
provided. G 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE — An ambitious mixture 
of terror and fantasy in which we explore the psyche 
of a middle-aged optometrist whose World War II 
experiences have shattered his life. His visions of the 


past and future as well as the characterizations—all 
taken from Kurt Vonnegut's novel—make this a highly 
original work. Vonnegut's trouble (and director 
George Roy Hill's) is that he insists on beating us over 
the head with his heavy-handed message when there 
is no need to do so. But as in johnny Got His Gun , the 
cumulative effect of the beating stays with you. Well- 
acted by Michael Sacks and Ron Leibman. R 

TROUBLE MAN — Robert Hooks is a cool, abrasive 
dude who helps the meek and the afflicted, thus 
building up a network of friends and information 
sources. Isn’t this how the Godfather got started? 
Above average black-action film, fast-moving, fast- 
talking, and more logical than most. Ivan Dixon 
directed. R 

THE VALACHI PAPERS — Director Terence Young 
has ruined one of the most fascinating true stories of 
modern times — that of Joe Valachi, the Mafia 
underling who broke his oath of silence and told all in 
1963, thus providing the first public glimpse of life in¬ 
side the Mafia. Young seems to have boned up for this 
one by studying not the Valachi papers, but the funny 
papers. His characters remain eternally youghtful, 
even though the film covers 35 years, and they say 
things like," I cannot bring back thedead, only kill the 
living." With Charles Bronson; from the book by 
Peter Maas. R 

WHERE DOES IT HURT?—Peter Sellers is perfect as 
the medical world’s answer to Sergeant Bilko — a hos¬ 
pital administrator who has found every conceivable 
angle for bilking his patients and staff, from unneces¬ 


sary operations to blackmail to a nonfunctioning Pepsi 
machine. The rest of this comedy, though, is uneven, 
and so is the cast. Better than Hospital , which 
portrayed similar bungling, but the classic broad farce 
about doctors and hospitals — one that pulls no 
punches — is still waiting to be made. Rod Amateau 
directed. R 

THE WRATH OF GOD—Low-mentality comedy 
about an American, an Englishman and an Irishman 
who laugh their way through revolution-torn Mexico, 
machine-gunning stray Mexicans and pulling other 
hilarious tricks, like Bob Mitchum dressing up as a 
priest and administering last rites to firing squad vic¬ 
tims. They get away with it because, as all good movie 
fans know, Anglo-Saxons lead charmed lives. Ralph 
Nelson directed. PG 

YOUNG WINSTON — A creeking monstrosity of 
a historical epic, dealing with the early years of 
Winston Churchill, notably his battle adventures in In¬ 
dia, the Sudan and South Africa. Director Richard 
Attenborough holds his subject in such awe that he 
makes no attempt to weed out the trivia from 
Churchill's memoirs. The result is a series of dis¬ 
connected scenes that would hold no interest at all if 
we didn’t know that the subject of the film later 
became famous. Instead of newspaper headlines flip¬ 
ping before the camera, the story is told by talk, talk 
and more talk: Churchill's voice reciting his memoirs, 
voices reading letters, reporters interviewing the 
film's characters. A tiresome disappointment. Simon 
Ward is Churchill; Robert Shaw and Anne Bancroft 
are his parents. G 
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(Continued from page 48) 
to meet the writer. 

Archibald Rutledge, The Heart’s 
Citadel and Other Poems, $3.00. 
Love is the theme of this delightful 
volume—love of nature, love of per¬ 
sons. All of the charms of nature 
along the Southern bank of the 
great Santee River flow through 
the verses. Like Keats in his faith 
in beauty, like the ancient Greeks 
in their worship of beauty, Dr. 
Rutledge compresses his own love 
of beauty into 185 personal lyrics 
expressed in a simple language 
that is both warm and understand¬ 
able. Most of the poems were com¬ 
posed at Hampton, the ancestral 
estate of South Carolina’s poet lau¬ 
reate, near McClellanville. 

Archibald Rutledge, How Wild 
Was My Village, $4.50. This is the 
82nd book written by Poet Laureate 
Rutledge. Although he says that the 
characters and places in his book 
are purely fictitious, Low-Country 
South Carolina residents will be 
sure to identify places and things— 
or think that they have identified 
incidents—in the area surrounding 
McClellanville. The poet reaches in¬ 
to his past to write a collection of 
verses—some merry, some sombre, 
some philosophical, but all well ex¬ 
pressed—about the interesting and 
unusual people who lived, loved, 
laughed and died in the wild village 
of his youth. By describing his vill¬ 
age as a wild one, he just means that 
life, per se, is wild; he does not in¬ 
tend to offend his people. What the 
poet knows, from experience, is 
that life is a risk but must be lived 
fully just as he has lived it. Indeed, 
all of his characters are living and 
breathing. The volume’s illustra¬ 
tions by D. P. McGuire are note¬ 
worthy footnotes for the text. 

Archibald Rutledge, I Hear 
America Singing, $2.95. This is a 
book of verse for lovers of birds. In 
his foreword Dr. Rutledge says that 
it is time for Americans to “hear 
some singing rather than tedious 
lamentations.” Really, the little 
60-page volume does seem to sing. 
The reader hears the call of the 
whippoorwill, mocking bird, thrush, 


wren, blackbird, dove, eagle, gros¬ 
beak and other feathered friends. It 
is not incidental, in the final analy¬ 
sis, that the reader gains, through 
poetry, a knowledge of birds which, 
heretofore, has not been expressed 
locally in such a lyrical manner. 

Steve Sisk, Come on Down, 
$2.95. When today’s youth are 
cussed and discussed the verse of 
Steve Sisk is remembered as an 
example of clean-cut all-American¬ 
ism. Come on Down is a volume of 
poems by a former 6-foot-2, 235- 
pound blocking back at the Univer¬ 
sity of South Carolina whose life 
came to an abrupt end at 18 on the 
football gridiron. The foreword of 
the book is by Paul Dietzel; the in¬ 
troduction is by the Sisk family. 
This is a startling volume of strength 
and tenderness; the poet becomes in¬ 
volved with such devices as wit and 
happy paradox, and the myriad tex¬ 
tures of life all seem to blend to¬ 
gether. For his all-too-few years, 
Steve Sisk lived— really lived—and 
his poems are alive and touching. 

Clarke A. Willcox, Musings of a 
Hermit, $3.95 paper, $5.25 bound. 
A musing is a dreamy, meditative 
thought. This book is a scrapbook¬ 
like, diary-styled display of the re¬ 
flective thinking of one who is any¬ 
thing but a hermit. The author is 
very much with people and at home 
with people. Now in its third edi¬ 
tion, the book, written by Mr. Will¬ 
cox at “three score and ten,” covers 
a wide range of subjects and human 
emotions. The legend that is Mur¬ 
rells Inlet, and that surrounds Wac- 
camaw Neck, lives—and these his¬ 
torical sketches verify the living. 
That the author has had a full en¬ 
counter with life is evident, for he 
writes fully, philosophically, and, at 
times, with a benign sense of hu¬ 
mor. This is a collector’s volume. 

These 21 collections of verse ex¬ 
press the South Carolinian’s dedica¬ 
tion to the fact—and fiction—that is 
South Carolina. In the main, the 
poems are lyrical rather than narra¬ 
tive, subjective rather than objec¬ 
tive, unsophisticated in design but 
complex in meaning. Although the 
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themes of natural beauty within the 
state and personal reverence for 
time and place might be over-ex¬ 
pressed, the beauty that is South 
Carolina’s cannot be exaggerated— 
and the sincerity of all the poets 
commented upon is without a 
doubt. 

It is interesting to the reviewer 
that not one of the poets is so liber¬ 
al with style that he might be label¬ 
ed wholly experimental. Perhaps 
therein lies the principal limitation 
of verse in South Carolina. In fact, 
South Carolina poetry is “ear” 
rather than “eye” poetry, but from 
my side of the desk this kind of 
verse is preferable. 


Dr. J. Calvin Koonts is head of the 
Department of Education at Er - 
skine College. He is the author of 
Since Promontory, Straws in the 
Wind and Under the Umbrella and 
editor of Green Leaves in January. 
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PARK 
Brings 
You 
Rare 
And 
Unusual 
Flowers 

Park has all those hard-to-find kinds, 
many of them Park Exclusives. Choose 
from more than 3,000 varieties—the new, 
old favorites, as well as flower rarities. 

More than 100 large pages with lavish use of 
nature’s color illustrate and describe them. 
Seeds, Bulbs and House Plants. Vegetables 
and Growing Aids, too. It’s packed with 
proven how-to-do-it gardening information to 
assure success. Contains Culture Directions, 
Pronouncing Index, Germination Table. Mil¬ 
lions depend on it for its wealth of informa¬ 
tion and best seeds obtainable. 

I” geo. w. PARK SEED co., inc. ”! 

I 60 Cokesbury Rd., Greenwood, S. C. 29646 J 
Please send Park's big FREE Flower Book. i 
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INTERESTING, 
UNUSUAL ITEMS 
and SERVICES 


tacts, but does your business stationery give the 
same sharp impression? For the best in corpo¬ 
rate identification and logo design call Visual 
Impressions, 796-8465, Columbia. 


500000 


MOBILE HOME 


=ANTIQUES oooooooocrx 


HENRY LAURENS ANTIQUES. Oriental 
Rugs. Open daily 8:30-5:30. Saturday 
8:30-1:00. 213 West Main, Laurens, S.C. 
29360. Phone 984-5951. 

NOTTINGHAM ANTIQUES. 166 Alabama St. f 
Spartanburg, S.C. 29302. Dealer to the discrim¬ 
inating. 18th and 19th century furniture. 
Decorative accessories. 

-oo-c^ocxo auctions 

ANTIQUES, COLLECTIBLES and castaways. 
Auction each Monday at 7:30 p.m. Flea Market 
each Saturday 10-8 and Sunday 2-8. Dewey's 
Antiques, U.S. 378, 6 miles west of Columbia 
(V2 mile from Sandlapper Gallery and Book¬ 
store). 

ooooooc COATS OF ARMS >OK»CX 

HAND PAINTED, RESEARCHED heraldic de¬ 
signs—crewel and needlepoint arms—kneeling 
bench. Heritage Arts, Box 468, Edgefield, S.C. 
29824. 


12 X 60 MOBILE HOME in QUIET COUNTRY 
setting 15 minutes from downtown Colum¬ 
bia. Two bedrooms, IV 2 baths, gas heat, central 
air, carpeted. $500 down & assume. Includes 1 
year free space with water & septic. Call 
796-8465 Mon.-Fri., 9-6. 

TEENAGE-YOUNG ADULT European Tour. 
Seven countries. Transient college credit pos¬ 
sible. Contact Miss Shannon Wilkerson, 804-A 
Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S.C. 29302. 

ESCORTED TOURS from Charleston. The 
Orient plus optional Hawaiian extension. See 
cherry blossoms in Japan. April 7th from 16 
days, $1,650.00. Russia and eastern Europe. 
August the 5th, $1,200.00—15 days. Contact: 
McIntosh Travel, P.O. Box 599, Charleston, 
S.C. 29402. 


LOGO DESIGN 


You take great pains to MAKE A GOOD IM¬ 
PRESSION on new clients and business con¬ 


Copy for "Interesting, Unusual Items and 
Services" must be received in our office by 
the fifth day of the month preceding the 
first day of the month in which the adver¬ 
tisement is to appear. Rates, payable in ad¬ 
vance, are: a single insertion—70^ a word; 
three consecutive insertions—6 Otf a word; six 
consecutive insertions— 55? a word; 12 con¬ 
secutive insertions—50^ a word. Minimum 
insertion 15 words. Request an advertising 
form from: Sandlapper Press, Inc., Interest¬ 
ing, Unusual Items and Services, P.O. Box 
166 8, Columbia, S.C. 29202. 


New from Sandlapper 




FOLK TALES FROM THE CAROLINAS 

What is the mysterious Whang Doodle—a creature so scarey 
it sends children scampering for the "bedkivers"? And 
wrinkle-faced old Addie—how did she escape her en¬ 
counter with the plat-eye? 

Old Cherokee and Catawba Indian legends, wild 
stories of Gullah "hants," tall tales from the 
Carolina mountain people, and almost for¬ 
gotten stories brought from Europe by the 
early settlers—Jean Cothran has gathered a 
collection of warm, fascinating folk tales from 
a wide range of regional ethnic origins. $3.95 

READING FUN AT ITS VERY BEST 


A vaitable from better bookstores ... or write Sandlapper Press, tnc., P.O. Box 1668, Columbia, S.C. 29202. 
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The Silver Martini. 

For people who want a silver lining 
without the cloud. 














The best known 
Blue Cross group 


in South Carolina 
is South Carolina 


When the government of South Carolina diagnosed 
the health care needs of State employees, it chose to 
enroll them in a Blue Cross-Blue Shield group plan. 
But you don’t have to have thousands of employees to 
enjoy Blue Cross-Blue Shield benefits. Whatever the 
size of your group there is worry-free protection for all. 
Blue Cross pays the hospital. Blue Shield pays the 
doctors. Pays them direct, sothat neitherthe employee 
nor employer need to worry about filing claims. To 
determine the exact cost of a plan for your group, 
contact a Blue Cross-Blue Shield representative. He’s 
there to help. 

Blur Cross -Blue Shield 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

| In your best interest... 















